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E suppose it is unavoidable that the 
W discussions of the Imperial Conference 
on the subject of Imperial defence should 
be held in secret; but it is an unfortunate 
necessity because the problem of defence involves 
crucial questions on which public opinion ought to 
have some opportunity of making itself felt. The 
general English view certainly is that now that the 
Dominions may be regarded as fully grown up and are 
every day taking fresh opportunities of asserting their 
essential independence—which no one here disputes— 
it is time that their contributions, whether in money or 
in kind, to the costs of defence were placed upon a 
definite and equitable basis. At present the mother 
country contributes two or three times as much (per 
head of its population) as any Dominion; and the Sin- 
gapore scheme has made this question one of immediate 
practical importance. For our part we think that the 
construction of a great naval base at Singapore is both 
unnecessary and unwise. But, however that may be, 
it is quite certain that we should never dream of under- 
taking so enormously costly an enterprise if there were 
no Australia and New Zealand to be protected in 
hypothetical circumstances. And that being so the 
present is a most suitable opportunity for asking Mr. 
Bruce what he and his Government propose to do about 
it. The Dominions have all made “ generous donations ” 
in the past, but Mr. Churchill might surely point out 
that the time has come when donations might, with 
advantage, be transformed into regular annual sub- 
scriptions. 








* * * 


There are signs that Signor Mussolini thinks the 
Provocation of France has gone far enough. In an 
interview published in the Matin on Tuesday he refers 





to the anti-French outrages in Italy and in North Africa 
as “absolutely scandalous and intolerable excesses.” 
He, personally, is revolted by them, he declares; he has 
severely punished the culprits, and he has given orders 
which will prevent anything of the sort happening 
again. And he will shortly make a statement in the 
Italian Chamber explaining his friendly feelings for 
France and his belief that a close Franco-Italian 
understanding is vital to a healthy Europe. If all this 
is true, as we hope it is, the French will no doubt forgive 
the rest of his remarks, which were a mixture of 
patronage and preaching. The Duce has not, however, 
stopped barking. In another interview a week ago with 
the Rome correspondent of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, he demanded the recognition by all other 
nations of Italy’s need for sun and land. Failing this, 
Italy would be compelled to take matters into her own 
hands. We do not believe that this bark heralds any 
particular intention of biting. But it is a pity that 
Signor Mussolini cannot control himself. In administer- 
ing this unneeded “ pep”’ to his disciples, he alienates 
sympathy abroad, he alarms certain peoples who have 
reason to suspect his designs, and he feeds the spirit 
of war. Italy can, and should, play a great part in the 
world; but she will not equip herself for it—nor will 
she get her “ sun and land ”—by swashbuckling. 
* * * 

It seems clear that the miners have rejected the pro- 
posed terms for the settlement of the coal dispute. 
Already South Wales and Scotland, as well as Lancashire 
and Cheshire, are among the districts which have 
recorded large majorities against acceptance, and the 
same result seems to be foreshadowed by the returns to 
hand from Northumberland and Durham. Moreover, in 
both Scotland and South Wales, the majorities against 
the terms are overwhelming. If these five districts 
reject the proposed settlement, that settles the question, 
so far as the voting is concerned ; for together they 
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include considerably more than half the membership of 
the Miners’ Federation. And it is quite likely that other 
districts will join them in opposition. Only the 
Midlands and one or two other very small districts, 
have at the time of writing declared for acceptance, 
while from Yorkshire, the remaining large area, 
few returns are yet tohand. We take it, then, that the 
terms are rejected ; but it remains to be seen what the 
Conference will do in face of their rejection. If there 
is not a two-thirds majority against, it can (though it 
need not) accept the settlement even in face of the 
adverse vote. Or it can make a renewed effort— 
without much hope of substantial success—to get 
revised terms from the Government. Or it can simply 
tell the districts, if they will not have the national 
terms, to make the best terms locally that they can. 
In any event, it seems likely that, as a national struggle, 
the dispute must draw rapidly to an end. The drift 
back to work has been distinctly more pronounced 
this week; and, whatever the Conference may do, 
it can hardly prevent this from spreading further. 
* * * 


If the Conference decides to reject the terms, the most 
probable outcome seems to be the transformation of 
the national struggle into a series of local struggles, 
in which each district will try to get the best settlement 
it can, incorporating as much as possible of the national 
conditions laid down by the Federation as a whole. 
If, on the other hand, the Conference should decide to 
accept despite the voting, that will not mean that the 
dispute will be immediately over ; for still each district 
will have to arrange terms of resumption, and this, 
especially in the worse placed areas, and in face of 
the men’s declared hostility to the terms, is not likely 
to be an easy matter. In fact, so far as the majority 
of the coalfields are concerned, perhaps it does not 
make very much difference whether the national terms 
are accepted or rejected; for the next step in either 
case is bound to be the conclusion of some sort of district 
agreements. In Nottinghamshire already Mr. G. A. 
Spencer and his group, representing the men who have 
gone back to work, are busy negotiating a local agree- 
ment with the owners. In other districts, the Miners’ 
Associations will have to negotiate themselves, if they 
wish to avoid the complication of similar separatist 
movements. The votes given this week indicate that 
the men’s power of resistance, in many of the coalfields, 
is not yet at anend. But it is obviously and rapidly 
waning, and the district Associations have a strong 
incentive for opening negotiations before rival bodies 
like Mr. Spencer’s group begin to usurp their place. 

* * * 


The agreement apparently reached this week, for 
the practical amalgamation of the funds of the two 
sections of the Liberal Party, may be taken, we suppose, 
to mark the ending of an internal feud which had 
long become almost meaningless to outsiders. It is 
likely, also, to mark the beginning of considerably 
increased Liberal activities throughout the country. 
How far those activities will be confined mainly to 
the county constituencies and how far they will be 
directed towards an attempt to shake the position of 
the Labour Party in the urban areas remains to be 
seen. In any case they should lead to a very substantial 
increase in the Liberal representation in the House of 
Commons after the next election. Even if the party 
remained divided some such increase would be inevitable, 
but by closing their ranks they make it certain that 
the access of strength will be considerable, and very 
nearly certain that in the next Parliament they will 
hold the balance of power. The main outcome of 


developments which are now evidently in prospect 
may perhaps be that responsible leaders of the Labour 
Party will begin to regard the question of practical 
co-operation with the Liberals not as a matter of taste, 


————__ 


of theoretical desirability or undesirability, but as a 
necessity which must one day be faced. There remains, 
of course, the somewhat delicate question of how far 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “fund” is in any legal sense a 
trust fund and of what the Courts might say if any 
“* Coalition ’” subscriber to it chose to seek a definite 
ruling as to its legitimate disposal. But no such 
action is very probable. 
* * * 


Messages portending a renewal of revolution 
disturbances in Mexico may as well be received with 
caution, but it seems undeniable that the Government 
of President Calles is in difficulties over the smuggling 
of arms and the activities of various bandit leaders, 
while at the same time it is required to make a stand 
against the Washington Government. After some 
months of delay, the American Ambassador to Mexico 
having been on long leave, President Calles is ready with 
his reply to Mr. Kellogg’s threatening protest against 
the Mexican land and mine laws, arising out of the still 
unfulfilled Constitution of 1917. The State Department 
denounces those laws as confiscatory; the Mexican 
Government insists upon its complete sovereignty in 
respect of all land and mineral propertics—hence the 
deadlock. In the meantime Mr. Coolidge and the 
State Department are being implored to take note of 
the resentful Catholic vote, which, it is alleged, was 
used in the November elections against good Republican 
candidates because of the refusal of President Coolidge 
to take sides against President Calles in his expropriation 
of the Mexican Church. The organised political power 
of the Catholic Church in the United States is a formid- 
able thing, but American politicians know well enough 
that a Republican Government under a President 
from New England cannot, under any imaginable 
circumstances, be anything but rigidly neutral in an 
ecclesiastical conflict beyond the border. The one 
question of immediate import is: Will Mr. Coolidge be 
driven into aggressive action by the various powerful 
American interests arrayed against the Mexican mine 
laws ? 

* * * 

Before the recent Congressional elections President 
Coolidge gave a plain hint that so far as his Government 
was concerned nothing more would be done to bring 
about the adhesion of the United States to the World 
Court at The Hague. He has now confirmed the hint 
by an announcement, received with enthusiasm by 
a great crowd in Kansas City, to the effect that he will 
not recommend the Senate to take up the resolutions 
adopted by the conference of signatory Powers held at 
Geneva in September. In January last the Senate 
voted for adhesion to the Court, under reservations. 
There were eight of these, only one of them being 
vital. It provided that the United States must have 
a veto upon advisory opinions invited from the Court 
if the question at issue affected any American interest 
whatever. The Geneva conference offered as an alterna- 
tive that the United States should be accorded the same 
power of veto as that possessed by a permanent member 
of the League of Nations Council. The suggestion 1s 
unacceptable to Washington, and as a consequence 
the negotiations automatically come to an end. 
President Coolidge is being attacked by the Democrats 
and the pro-Court Republicans and is told that he 1s 
stultifying himself. Of course he is, but there are two 
points to be kept in mind. Mr. Coolidge’s concern for 
the Court was nothing more than a legacy from his pre- 
decessor, and the elections made him realise that m 
compelling reluctant Republican Senators to vote for 
the Court he had committed a serious tactical mistake. 
The present situation, rather humiliating as it is for the 
League Council and the Governments which took part 
in the conference, need not have arisen if Geneva were 
more adequately informed about Washington and 
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the currents of American opinion. Mr. Coolidge 
stated at the time that the reservations were not pro- 
to be debated, but conditions to be accepted 
ordeclined. The vital (fifth) reservation was impossible. 
Why did not the League Council know that nine 
months ago ? 
* * * 

The}Labour Party has announced its intention of 
raising in the House of Commons the action of the 
Chief Constables and the Home Office in banning 
Labour meetings in various parts of the country. That 
a power to prohibit meetings is conferred by the Emer- 

ncy Powers Act is undisputed; but the power is 

esigned to stop meetings which are likely to lead to 
disorder. We can see no evidence at all that many 
of the meetings which have been banned of late had 
any such tendency. Indeed, as the policy has only 
been applied sporadically and on particular occasions, 
it is possible to point to hundreds of cases in which 
meetings precisely similar to those prohibited have been 
held in similar, or even in the same, areas without any 
disturbance at all. The Emergency Powers Act, of 
course, confers very wide powers on the Executive ; 
but even these wide powers would seem to have been 
strained by what has been done. Legal redress is 
obviously unobtainable ; for if a Chief Constable says 
he anticipates disorder, who is to say he is wrong? 
But the right of public meeting is so important that any 
invasion of it ought clearly to be subjected to the very 
closest scrutiny. That many of Mr. Cook’s speeches 
would have been much better unspoken, we fully agree. 
But that is quite a different thing from concurrence in 
their prohibition by the police. The essence of free 
speech is to allow the utterance of sentiments with 
which we do not agree. If there had been any question 
of incitement to disorder, the case would have been 
altered. But, so far as we know, there was none; and, 
that being so, the Home Secretary and the police seem 
to have been guilty of a serious abuse of the exceptional 
powers placed in their hands. 


* * * 


Yet another Bill restricting the right to strike made 
its appearance in Parliament this week. Based mainly 
on the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
it proposed to make strikes or lock-outs illegal until 
after investigation of the points in dispute by a court 
of arbitration. The Labour Party opposed the Bill; 
but leave to introduce it was given by a majority. The 
first difficulty, of course, in all such proposals as this is 
that of securing their enforcement. A large body of 
strikers cannot be effectively coerced ; it is very difficult 
to devise financial penalties which will bear equally 
on employers and workers ; it would be manifestly in- 
equitable to make Trade Unions’ funds liable for the 
action of strikers whom they might be quite unable to 
control. Moreover, while Trade Unionists often desire, 
with reason, to strike quickly, if at all, delay hardly 
ever matters equally to the employer. And, finally, 
there is this point, that the employer has the right of 
dismissal, and can always close his works, even without 
proclaiming a lock-out at all. In fact, apart from other 
objections, these plans for compulsory negotiation or 
arbitration before a stoppage can occur involve great 
administrative difficulties. There is a great deal to be 
said for voluntary agreements, such as exist in many 
trades, that no strike or lock-out shall take place till 
full use of negotiating machinery has been made. 
But this is quite a different matter from the compulsory 
reference of all matters in dispute to an arbitration 
court—a proposal which neither workers nor employers 
are in the least likely to welcome. It is all very well 
to give as the justification of such schemes, the loss and 
meonvenience suffered by the public through trade 
disputes. These are real enough; but the causes of 
isputes go too deep to be removed by merely mechani- 








cal form of coercion such as this and many similar Bills 
have proposed. 


* * 


The cost of living is up five points this month, 
according to the official figures. To a small extent the 
rise is seasonal, and it is also slightly affected by the 

tly increased coal prices of recent months. But 

ides this there has been for some months past an 
upward tendency in wholesale prices, which no doubt 
is also contributing to the rise in the cost of living figure. 
The number of the unemployed has also been slowly 
increasing ; and this can hardly be attributed directly 
to the coal stoppage, as the conditions for the supply 
of industrial coal have at any rate not worsened of 
late. We have, in short, an upward tendency in the 
price level without any compensation in diminished 
unemployment. Employment, of course, will improve 
considerably as soon as the coal stoppage is over; but 
will it recover even to the point at which it stood before 
the stoppage began? There is obviously room for a 
substantial advance in the prices of foodstuffs and raw 
materials without any further rise in the price of 
manufactured goods, which already stand a good deal 
more above the pre-war level. Such a rise, so far from 
helping industry, would, of course, tend to make condi- 
tions more difficult by raising production costs. We 
sincerely hope those prophets are right who foretell a 
great industrial advance as soon as the coal trouble is 
out of the way ; but we do not see much cause, except 
the purely psychological effect of a settlement in stimu- 
lating business confidence, for believing that there is 
a great improvement ahead. We should be wise to 
resist the tendency, as soon as the mines are at work 
again, to sink back in our chairs under the illusion 
that all is now well. All is far from well; and we have 
no belief at ail that the reduction of miners’ wages and 
the extension of miners’ hours are likely to make matters 


any better. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The armed raids 
on police barracks in the Southern Counties, and the 
attack on military sentries near Dublin, which enlivened 
the week-end, were staged by Republican activists to 
advertise to the world at large their complete severance 
from the anti-Treatyite groups, led by Mr. de Valera 
and Miss MacSwiney, which have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that the only chance of improving their 
political fortunes lies in a return to peaceful methods. 
To the die-hards such doctrine is the rankest blasphemy. 
No doubt their enterprise was planned with the object 
of damaging the Free State, but its authors were even 
more concerned to make the position of non-militant 
Republicans impossible. Whether they succeed in this 
or not, it is certain their outbreak has provided the 
Government with better political capital than Ministers 
could have accumulated in a six month’s electioneering 
campaign. On the other hand, while the Cabinet 
obviously cannot permit unarmed police to be shot like 
partridges whenever certain fanatics decide to relieve 
their feelings by a political demonstration, it is doubtful 
if the passing of a special Treason Bill to deal with 
these rather futile terrorists is not too drastic a measure, 
unless indeed Ministers have information as to other 
plots which they have not yet disclosed. The Governor- 
General cannot be locked up under the new coercion 
regulations, but one imagines Mr. Cosgrave would 
subscribe handsomely for a muzzle to restrain the kind 
of political outburst in which Mr. Healy saw fit 
to indulge, nominally in defence of the Government, at 
a recent public dinner. It may not have been calculated 
impishness that led him, at a time when we are insisting 
at the Imperial Conference upon the necessity of 
safeguards to ensure that the King’s representative 
shall not be aggressively pro-English, to show that in 
the Free State at present the trouble is that he is 
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altogether too Irish. Mr. Cosgrave, however, has 
rapped his knuckles severely and ordered him to stand 
in a corner, but how long Mr. Healy will remain on his 
good behaviour is another question. 

* * * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: I hear that 
A Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will return from his visit 

to North Africa at the end of next week. He is at 
present at Constantine. He intends to broadcast an account 
of his tour early in December. In his absence Mr. Clynes 
has been presiding at the meetings of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, at the latest of which there were some serious complaints 
of the Home Secretary’s direction of the police in preventing 
free speech by Labour leaders in the mining areas. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks has a way of disclaiming responsibility for such 
episodes as those in two Derbyshire villages where Mr. Kirkwood 
was prevented from speaking. Sir William, who has an 
agreeable manner to commend him in personal relations, 
frankly likes such Parliamentary esteem as he gets, and this 
love of popularity induces him to play the Spenlow and Jorkins 
game in the House. Sometimes he manages to “ get away 
with it,” as the Americans say; but if the Labour Members 
press home his responsibility in these police matters, as they 
intend to do, it will be difficult for him to maintain this pose. 
He is one of the chief Tories of the administration, and has, 
I gather, been one of the chief props—with Mr. Bridgeman— 
of the coalowners. 

- * * 

A great deal of interest is being taken at Westminster in the 
Central Hull election. Those who have just returned from 
campaigning in the constituency state that it is too soon to 
prophesy, but that there is not likely to be more than five 
hundred votes between any of the candidates. The polling is 
on Monday week. The Conservatives are counting on winning 
the seat, and assert that Commander Kenworthy will not take 
many Liberals over with him. But the Conservatives are not 
anxious to challenge by-elections of their own just now, and 
the Prime Minister is delaying the appointment of a Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty to succeed Mr. Davidson. The 
appointment, when it comes, will be a testing point between 
the Government and their Parliamentary supporters. The 
young men of promise in the rank and file are impatient for 
office. They are quite outspoken in condemning various 
Members of the Government, such as Lord Eustace Percy, 
Lord Wolmer and Mr. Betterton as prigs or “ duds.’”’ They 
are disappointed, too, that Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister has not 
been sent to the House of Lords, to promote a shuffle of offices 
and make room for new blood. This is the way with most 
Governments in mid-channel, and they will be hard put to it 
to satisfy the rising generation, although I am told Lord 
Curzon’s promotion from the Whips’ room would be popular. 

* * * 

Apropos of Mr. Davidson’s appointment as chairman of the 
Conservative Party, I hear a curious commentary on his 
predecessor, Colonel Stanley Jackson. The superficial observer 
might have supposed that Colonel Jackson, who looked for- 
midable, laid down the law to the Cabinet when his party were 
in a mood of revolt ; and that Mr. Davidson, with his gentler 
manner and lack of county connections, would have less chance 
of imposing the party’s will. But it is now said that Colonel 
Jackson was afraid of the Cabinet, and could not bully a 
Minister, whereas Mr. Davidson, who enjoys Mr. Baldwin’s 
friendship, will be able to pull strings more effectively. Perhaps 
it is only a case of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It will be 
very interesting to observe what result party feeling has upon 
the House of Lords in the case of the Electricity Bill, which 
comes before them shortly. The Prime Minister wants the 
Bill as it is, but the Peers may be heedless of his signals. 

7 * * 

The processes by which Liberals are rather cumbrously 
approaching unity are slowly developing, aided by a big offer 
by Mr. Lloyd George. The little party at Westminster is 
rather more coherent now, with regular Whips, the Chief Whip, 
Sir Robert Hutchison, being now installed in Abingdon Street, 
which has hitherto been the Asquithian Ark of the Covenant. 
But Captain Guest and his friends of the Right wing are still 
voting for the Government, while Mr. Runciman and some of 
the Left are intent on opposing the Lloyd Georgian land policy 
in the West Country; so that, whatever arrangements may 
be made with regard to the central organisation and the 
political fund, it is doubtful to what extent the Liberal forces 
in the country can be directed into one groove. 


nan am, 


THE RATEPAYERS’ BURDEN 


lL was a grim tale that the Parliamentary Secretary 

to the Ministry of Health told the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. He was asking for ¢ 
supplementary estimate of £3,250,000, officially 
described as money required for the relief of unem- 
ployment and in fact to be granted, as he said, wholly 
by way of loans to necessitous authorities. These 
necessitous authorities have already received for this 
purpose close upon two million pounds, and the total, 
therefore, for the year ending March 81st, will be 
over five millions. The need of borrowing on such a 
scale is appalling evidence of the straits to which the 
Poor Law authorities have been driven. Enormous 
sums have been provided by the poor rates for out-relief 
for a long time past, and the coal stoppage has forced 
the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales, and 
the Parish Councils in Scotland, to find “ no less than 
£250,000 a week for the payment of relief to the 
dependants of miners and others affected by the 
stoppage for which no rate provision was made.” 
Last July, said Sir Kingsley Wood, fifty Unions had 
10 per cent. of their population in receipt of relief; 
eleven of them had 20 per cent., six had 80 per cent., 
four 40 per cent., and one 50 per cent. In the middle 
of August the total roll of paupers was more than 
2} millions, and to-day it is over two millions. The 
Minister was hardly exaggerating when he called this 
state of affairs ‘a regrettable position ’’ for the local 
authorities ! 

But what have the critics to say about it? There 
were in the House, and there are in the country, three 
lines of attack on the Ministry of Health and the 
Government. The first charges them with a policy 
of “‘ starvation.” The second goes to the opposite 
extreme, and questions their wisdom in encouraging 
the local authorities ‘‘ to finance a strike out of public 
funds.” The third, which is of real importance, 
objects to a financial method that only adds to the 
load unfairly imposed on the localities. Against the 
charge of starvation both Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and Sir Kingsley Wood defended themselves with some 
warmth, and they were, of course, justified in saying 
that they had not killed off miners’ children, or anybody 
else, by the weapon of hunger. But that does not mean 
that the pinch has not been very severe; it does not 
mean that there has not been hunger. If the school- 
children have, on the whole, been adequately fed— 
largely by the local education authorities—many 
infants and many mothers have gone short. Lady 
Astor, who went all over Wales in the summer, found 
a host of children under five suffering from under- 
nourishment—a serious thing, as she rightly says, 
because many of them never really catch up after- 
wards. Moreover, the pinch is felt in other ways. 
Food is naturally the first necessity, and other 
necessities, in such a crisis as the present, become 
luxuries—for all too many people unattainable luxuries. 
There is no doubt about the shortage of clothing, and 
especially of boots. When, therefore, the Minister of 
Health and his friends assert that the relief given has 
been so generous that the children have been better 
off than they were when their fathers were at work, 
they are talking nonsense. 

But this brings us to the second line of attack. 
There are some who argue that relief ought to be 
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withheld, not because we can not afford to give it, but 
on principle—so far, at any rate, as coalminers and 
their dependants are concerned. The miners, says 
Mr. Macquisten, are resisting economic law, and it is 
folly to support them in such a fight. It is, indeed, 
a mistaken kindness, for to give these loans can lead 
only to greater suffering among those on whose behalf 
they are incurred. Mr. Macquisten in the House of 
Commons did not go beyond this general protest. 
But what would the carrying out of his theory mean 
in practice? We can perhaps get some idea from a 
case that was reported in the papers the other day. 
Three miners were charged at Newcastle for unlawfully 
neglecting to maintain their wives and children. The 
argument of the prosecution was that these men had 
no right to throw the cost of their families on the 
public, when they could go back to work if they chose. 
They pleaded, of course, that they were Trade Unionists, 
acting in accordance with the decision of their Union, 
that they wished neither to incur the odium of black- 
legging nor to lose their Union membership and their 
benefits. Prosecuting counsel put it to them that it 
was less discreditable to be a blackleg than a pauper, 
“living on other people without doing any work,” and 
the Bench inflicted a fine of £2 or one month’s 
imprisonment. We make no comments on this 
sentence, which we understand is being appealed 
against. But we ask those who advocate the treating 
of men on strike, or locked-out, as criminals, to reflect 
on the probable consequences. Suppose this plan had 
been tried by Boards of Guardians al]l over the land. 
Would it have sent all the men scurrying back to the 
pits? Or would it have filled the prisons with miners 
and the whole country with indignation? And, inci- 
dentally, who would have maintained the families of 
the men in gaol but the Boards of Guardians? The 
fact is, of course, that such a policy would not be 
tolerated by public opinion, and that it would lead 
to a political disaster of the first magnitude for the 
Conservative Party. 

The Government appears, then, to have no alternative 
but to go on doling out loans to the Guardians, pleading 
to one set of critics that the relief is being given as 
economically as possible, and to another set that it 
is quite adequate. But there is a third set of critics, 
Who are more difficult to dispose of. Miss Susan 
Lawrence put their case in the House with great force, 
and she was supported not only from the Labour but 
from the Conservative and Liberal benches. The 
system of loans for out-relief, given to Boards of 
Guardians on any terms the Minister chooses, is 
thoroughly vicious. And, be it noted, it is not a 
temporary device adopted to meet the emergency 
conditions of the coal stoppage. It is, in fact, a 
consequence of, and it has become an integral part of, 
the Conservative policy for dealing with unemployment. 
That policy consists in pushing the largest possible 
share of the cost of unemployment on to the local 
authorities. It is a policy at once mean and unsound, 
Which hits the poorer areas, and poorer persons, in 
order to spare the richer, which saves the pocket of 
the rentier at the expense of industry. The burden 
of the rates is crushing, as everybody knows, in all 
the necessitous areas, and the case for a far more 
generous assistance from the Exchequer, even in respect 
of purely local services in those areas, is very strong. 


In respect of unemployment the case is overwhelming, 
for unemployment is, in the main, not a matter for 
the local authorities at all—and certainly not for the 
Poor Law. That was stressed as far back as 1909 by the 
Poor Law Commission, and it has been insisted on 
again and again by clear-sighted persons in all 
parties. It was put cogently a week or two ago in an 
appeal made by the Federation of British Industries 
to the Minister of Health. ‘‘ It is an undoubted fact,” 
said the F.B.I., “‘ that many of the services for which 
industry is paying through the rates are beneficial to 
a much wider area than any circumscribed local 
authority. Furthermore, the abnormal distress in 
certain districts arises from national or even inter- 
national causes, and it is an injustice that a distressed 
locality which is, from the nature of the case, least 
able to bear the cost of relieving the distress, should 
have to carry the whole of the burden. The effect of 
high rates may often be far more directly deleterious 
to industry even than high national taxation, as they 
are not based upon profits earned, and are levied 
without regard to a firm’s financial position.” 

What is demanded, then, is a drastic revision of 
the system of local taxation, or at least a drastic 
reduction in the load which is thrust upon the localities 
by the State. To that demand Mr. Chamberlain will 
only make evasive replies. The problem of the 
necessitous areas, though it has been aggravated by 
the coal stoppage, has not, as he admits, been created 
by it, and, even when we have got over the effects of 
the coal stoppage, the problem will still be with us. 
Why not, then, a special system of treatment for 
those areas? The practical difficulties are great, says 
Mr. Chamberlain. Very likely; but they are not 
insuperable, as he well knows. And, in fact, he himself 
talked hopefully, though vaguely, of a scheme of 
block grants, “ allocated on a fair and proper basis, 
taking account not merely of population but also of 
capacity to pay as measured by rateable value,” which 
would satisfy the necessitous areas. But, asked when 
he would bring in such a scheme, he could give no 
answer. The larger question whether any local 
authority, necessitous or not, should be required to 
pay for unemployment relief—was not put to him. 
And so all ended pretty happily. The insolvent Boards 
of Guardians get their loans, the ratepayers will 
continue to stew in their juice, and the Minister of 
Health feels that, however regrettable the position 
may be for the local authorities, he himself has 
“‘ nothing to regret either in what he has done or in 
what he has left undone.’””’ We doubt whether many 
of his fellow-countrymen share his satisfaction. 


THE END--AND NOT THE END 
‘bs coal dispute looks like ending with this week— 


at least as a national struggle. But even if, 

before these lines appear, the Miners’ National 
Conference has accepted the Government scheme, the 
fight, to be sure, will not be over. It will remain to 
arrange district agreements in the various coalfields, and 
in some cases to refer appeals to the national body which 
the Government is to set up. And the conclusion of 
district agreements may be, in some areas, by no means 
an easy thing. Neither South Wales nor Durham nor 


Scotland, for example, is likely to find the problem a 
7 
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simple one, and it is said that in North Wales the owners 
are not willing to sign any agreement at all on a 
district basis. 

Still, we can assume that the conflict is nearing its 
end, and that in some way before long there will be a 
return to work throughout the country. It is presumably 
intended, though this is not clear from the terms them- 
selves, that work should be resumed at once on the 
temporary conditions offered by the owners. But, as it is 
not stated in the terms whether the temporary wages 
offered are on the basis of a seven or an eight-hours day, 
whereas the owners have declared that they will insist on 
eight hours being worked, trouble may well arise over 
this point. Moreover, there are four areas for which no 
temporary terms have been laid down, and where pre- 
sumably there will have to be difficult local negotiations 
before even a provisional resumption can take place. 
Only the exhaustion of the men’s powers of resistance 
makes an early resumption probable in these areas: 

Indeed, it is unfortunately clear enough that the terms 
as a whole are in effect terms of surrender. They are 
obviously a great deal worse than could have been secured 
at an earlier stage of the struggle—infinitely worse than 
such terms as were spcken of in May, and definitely worse 
than the terms outlined by Mr. Churchill a month or two 
ago. The Miners’ Conference last Friday agreed to recom- 
mend their acceptance, not because it was under any 
illusion about the heavy sacrifices they involved, but 
because it knew that the power of national resistance was 
at an end, and that the choice was only between these 
terms, which at all events purport to preserve some sort 
of national basis, and the conclusion of entirely unco- 
ordinated settlements in the various districts. 

The voting on the terms showed conclusively how the 
delegates felt about them. South Wales, indeed, pre- 
sumably opposed because it was ready to fight on; but 
the other opponents were mainly those districts which 
would be likely to get better terms by concluding separate 
district settlements of their own, whereas the supporters 
were mainly those which, being worst placed, have least 
to hope from purely local negotiations. These districts 
were most anxious to preserve at least something of a 
national settlement, which could not make their position 
worse and might, they hoped, make it a little better. 

The terms themselves, however, clearly give the miners 
next to nothing. The low minimum wage proposed might 
be some safeguard, if it were based on a seven-hours day. 
As it is not, it is to be presumed that the owners will insist 
on basing it on eight hours. When they do this, and 
conform to the by no means exacting conditions as to 
subsistence wages, no appeal will be possible to the proposed 
national arbitral tribunal, which seems unlikely to be able 
to function at all, except perhaps for one or two of the 
smaller districts. In the Churchill terms, if we understood 
them aright, an appeal was to lie wherever the working 
day was increased beyond seven hours. Under the new 
terms it is to lie only if there is both an increase in the 
working day and a reduction of wages below the meagre 
minimum provided. 

The miners, therefore, if they accept the terms, are 
therewith clearly accepting defeat. We are by no means 
sure that they would not have done better merely to call 
the stoppage off, and to instruct the men everywhere to 
go back to work, even without written agreements, on the 
best conditions they could secure. This would at least 
have left them free for the future, whereas they will now 
be tied up for at least three years. Presumably, however, 
the view of most of the leaders is that what matters most of all 
is to preserve even the semblance of national unity and a 
national settlement, and that, as three years will be needed 


in any case for recovery from their present financial 
prostration, the tying of their hands for that time does 
not greatly matter. They may be right; and certainly 
on this particular point it is for them to judge. 

If the settlement goes through, the coalowners, while 
they continue to protest against even the nebulous 
Government interference involved in having any national 
terms at all, will presumably congratulate themselves on 
the results of their “ firmness,” and regard themselves as 
the saviours of society. Certainly no one else will so regard 
them. The miners’ leadership has been stupid; but the 
owners’ has been far worse. They have beaten the miners, 
but at what a cost, both of prestige and of material damage 
and loss! If the coalowners had shown a grain of sense, 
the entire dispute would have been over long ago. At 
every point their obscurantism and obstinacy have played 
right into the hands of the most foolish section among 
the miners. 

And what of the Government? Even if the dispute is 
to be regarded as settled after a fashion, that is nothing 
to the Government’s credit. Exhaustion, and not inter- 
vention, is bringing the stoppage to an end. Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues have indeed now and again remonstrated 
with the owners on account of their bad manners ; but on 
all essential points they have consistently played the 
owners’ game. Even these final terms proposed to the 
men are only put forward as embodying what the Govern- 
ment believes the owners are prepared to pay. In order 
to meet the owners’ objections it has reduced the proposed 
tribunal of arbitration to a shadow, and almost put into 
the owners’ hands the power to prevent it from functioning 
at all. Not only is there nothing for which the miners 
have to thank the Government, there is less than nothing 
for which the public has to thank it. The Government 
could, with reasonable and impartial firmness, have brought 
the dispute to an end at any time by declaring its readiness 
fully to impose the Royal Commission Report. It could, 
by this means, not merely have ended the stoppage, but 
have made at least some contribution towards improving 
the condition and prospects of the industry. It has 
chosen instead to throw away every chance, and to act 
merely as a recording machine for the changing phases 
of the struggle. In ending the dispute it does little more 
than proclaim the terms on which it would end without 
any intervention at all. 

We have, indeed, an ending of the stoppage. But we 
have no removal of its causes. We are not a step forward 
towards any effective handling of the problems of the 
mining industry. If we can look now for a period of 
“industrial peace,” that is only because the miners will 
for some time be too exhausted to offer any obstruction 
to the owners’ policy. By allowing wide differences of 
wages and conditions between district and district, the 
terms will probably rather postpone any attempt to 
reorganise the industry, or to concentrate production in 
the more easily worked mines and areas. The owners 
will merely carry on as in the past, less inclined than ever 
to set their own house in order now that the menace of 
industrial unrest seems a little further off than before. 
Doubtless there will be some revival of demand, on account 
of the arrears of production which have accumulated 
during the stoppage. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the forces which were working against the prosperity 
of the British coal trade have been removed—much less 
overcome. ¢ 

The owners have, in reality, no more cause for being 
pleased than anyone else. If they have not the same 
immediate reasons as the miners for soreness and resent- 
ment, they will find out in due course how little reason 
they have to be satisfied with the fruits of victory. The 
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miners have to bear the heaviest burden; but the loss 
falls upon us all. Never has there been a plainer and 
more hopeless exhibition on all sides of bad leadership 
and obstinate folly. Government, owners and miners— 
all have been equally impossible. We are only the less 
inclined to abuse the miners because they both had the 
best excuse and are the greatest sufferers. 

What really matters is whether this stupendous exhibition 
of human folly has taught anyone to behave more wisely 
in future. And on this point we can feel no confidence at 
all. Obviously, neither the owners nor the Government 
have learnt sense. Have the miners? It is scarcely 
probable. There is too much for which they can reasonably 
blame others for them to be much inclined as yet to blame 
themselves. Yet we have more hope of them than of 
either of the others. For their stupidity has been tactical, 
whereas that of the owners and the Government goes far 
deeper, in that it consists in the systematic pursuit of a 
foolish and wrong-headed policy. The miners’ fault was 
not that they asked for things in themselves unreasonable, 
but that they entirely failed to measure correctly the 
forces arrayed against them. Mr. Smith and Mr. Cook 
lived in a world of illusions, and conveyed their illusions 
to their followers. But such illusions are at least more 
easily seen through than the more deep-seated illusions of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Evan Williams. 

The coal question quits for a time, we may expect, 
the industrial field. But it only transfers itself again to 
the realm of politics. Having failed to settle it industrially, 
we shall have, sooner or later, to tackle it by political 
means. For the impending settlement will settle nothing 
but the wages and hours of the miners for the next year 
or so. It makes no contribution at all to settling the 
wider question of the proper organisation of the mines, 
on which in the long run the miners’ wages and conditions 
must depend. That problem faces us still; and it will 
have to be dealt with by political action the moment 
we have a Government more courageous and less fainéant 
than that of Mr. Baldwin. 


FROM THE RHINE TO THE ALPS 


Paris, November 15th. 

USSOLINI may prove to be a menace to European 

M peace. He and his Fascist followers create 

international situations which are liable to be- 

come dangerous. Those who remember the strained feelings 

that existed before 1914 cannot, whether they believe in 

the efficacy of the League or not, be pleased with the present 

relations of France and Italy. They almost resemble the 
pre-war relations of France and Germany. 

The League of Nations provides admirable machinery for 
the settlement of quarrels and the fostering of friendships, 
and is itself an expression of the will-to-peace; but, 
ultimately, peace depends on the resolution of the peoples 
to refuse to fight, whatever may be the difficulties into 
which the diplomatists have put themselves. The odd 
thing is that pacifists can easily become more bellicose than 
militarists. When they are displeased with the behaviour 
of a foreign country, when they disapprove of an undemo- 
cratic régime, when they denounce a dictator, they grow 
hot, and often systematically and persistently excite 
public opinion in their own country against the undesirable 
neighbour. This is a perilous paradox which has been 
observed more than once in the history of France, who 
is inclined to be a crusader of ideas. 

Italy has lately given much provocation to France, 
and those who were in the Chamber on the opening day of 
the Extraordinary Session cannot doubt that the French 
Parliament has been deeply stirred. The French 


Nationalists, peculiarly enough, exhort the French to keep 
cool, while the French Radicals, for several months, have 
through their particular organs fulminated against the 
conduct of Fascism. Those who are most sincere in their 
striving for a rapprochement with Germany are those who 
are most inflammable with regard to Italy. The new 
Germany is wooed because the new Germany is believed 
to be Republican. The new Italy is intensely disliked 
because the new Italy is under a dictatorship. 

Let me not be misunderstood—my detestation of what is 
taking place in Italy is profound, and I think it impossible 
for any English or French lover of freedom to read of the 
innumerable incidents, that are altogether alien to our 
conceptions of personal liberty, without a movement of 
disgust. I have always found it strange that Englishmen 
who unreservedly condemn Russian Bolshevism and its 
exploits, should condone the exploits of Fascist Italy. 
On the other hand, it is strange that those who condone 
Communism, should condemn Fascism. If ever extremes 
meet they have met in Italy and Russia. 

There can be no hard-and-fast rule in such matters. 
It is absurd to suppose that we are not, as citizens of the 
world, entitled to interfere by way of strenuous criticism 
in the domestic affairs of other countries. We are part of 
the universal conscience. That conscience cannot but 
express itself. Yet, while Bolshevism, or Fascism, or 
any other system that is capable of committing atrocities 
and suppressing hardly-won freedoms, confines its activities 
within national boundaries, it is well that we should show 
prudence. A deliberate attitude of hostility is unwise, 
though eventually it may be unavoidable. Foreign 
rebukes are resented, and when national pride is touched 
opposition from outside may stiffen a régime. 

These are general remarks which I make because I 
think one cannot be too cautious when dealing with this 
subject. A tremendous problem of democracy, which 
must be added to other problems of democracy glanced 
at in these columns, is here raised, and it calls for the 
most earnest consideration. But, having said so much, 
one may affirm emphatically that the moment any method 
of government leads to aggressiveness towards neighbours 
of the country which adopts it, then silence is unquestionably 
not possible. Now Italy has been blatantly anti-French, 
and the recent incidents show that if a condition of practical 
security has been realised on the Rhine, a cloud broods 
over the Alps. It is as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but we must beware lest it cover the sky. Dictators have 
always imagined it necessary to consolidate their position 
by arousing anger against other countries, or by pursuing 
a policy of aggrandisement—which usually comes to the 
same thing. If Fascism becomes an article of exportation, 
it cannot be regarded without misgivings in France. 
That it is ready to go outside the domestic domain, is 
proved by the most unpleasant episodes. 

Italy in her present mood believes herself aggrieved. At 
the Peace Conference she was weak and did not obtain all 
she desired. Particularly was she disappointed in the 
distribution of colonial mandates. This was not especially 
the fault of France, but it is France who is especially blamed. 
Italy, supposing herself to be strong, looks for compensation 
in Abyssinia, in Tangiers, in Tunisia, in Syria; and France 
happens to be in possession. When attacks are made on 
Mussolini the responsibility is in some way fixed on France. 
Sometimes these Fascist manifestations against France are 
of a most excessive character. Thus there was the assault on 
French employees in the frontier station town. Thus there 
were anti-French demonstrations in Tripoli. Thus Italian 
newspapers worked up a deplorable agitation. Thus France 
was accused of harbouring conspirators on her soil. 

We have been treated to scandalous revelations respecting 
the double role of supposed anti-Fascist leaders in France. 
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The miserable story of the transactions of Lapolla, the 
Fascist police chief who engaged in secret activities in 
France, and of Ricciotti Garibaldi, have been told with a 
wealth of dramatic detail in every newspaper in the world ; 
and their connection with the ill-fated and foolish attempt 
of the Spanish Republicans to organise from France an 
insurrection in Catalonia is at least suspected. The sudden 
resignation of the Italian Minister of the Interior, Federzoni, 
points to his complicity in these unsavoury plots. 
Altogether, the clash of political police that we have wit- 
nessed, and the disgraceful contrivances of spies, counter- 
spies, adventurers, and possibly agents provocateurs, have 
provided a first-class sensation. There is a disposition to 
call a halt to the revelations, but it is obvious that something 
far transcending the question of Garibaldi’s personal 
loyalties or treacheries is involved. We may never know 
quite how far the authorities are implicated, but that there 
have been subterraneous operations which, in the minds of 
some persons, had a diplomatic purpose and were highly 
dangerous, can scarcely be denied. It is time that these 
Machiavellian machinations, which are apparently designed 
to put France in the wrong, should cease. Europe has had 
enough of diplomatic intrigue. Diplomacy must henceforth 
be conducted in the open. It is precisely since we were 
promised open diplomacy that there has been the greatest 
resort to occult dealings, and it behoves the British Foreign 
Office to take greater precautions against being unexpectedly 
associated with Italian schemes. 

The demographic aspect of the situation is important. 
Italy is an overcrowded country as compared with France. 
It has two or three million more inhabitants than France ; 
and its population increases roughly by half a million 
annually. Italy has few colonies and America is closing 
its doors against Italian emigrants. France, with fewer 
than forty million inhabitants, counts three million 
foreigners who tend to form colonies on French soil. 
France’s birthrate, relative to her death-rate, is very low. 
Yet she possesses an enormous colonial empire—second 
only to that of Great Britain. 

Economically, Italy must remain tributary to other 
nations for raw materials, lacking coal, iron, and chemicals. 
France, though also lacking coal, can easily, by special 
arrangements, overcome this difficulty, and while continuing 
to be basically agricultural, has been helped by the Versailles 
Treaty to become a great industrial country. 

Politically, Italy is developing Mediterranean ambitions. 
In Tunisia, which is a French Protectorate, the Italians 
outnumber the French by two to one. In Tangier, the 
Italians claim a definite place in the administration. In 
respect of Syria, we hear from time to time ill-founded 
but significant rumours that the French mandate is about 
to be transferred to Italy. The French opposition to Italian 
plans in Abyssinia is still fresh in mind. The Mussolinian 
parade in Tripoli will also be remembered. It is not clear 
whether France or Italy can count upon Spanish support ; 
and not long ago it was (in my opinion erroneously) 
suggested that the Anglo-Italian conversations of Leghorn 
were a reply to the Franco-German conversations of Thoiry. 
In the Balkans, the French hold on Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia appears to have weakened as the Italian understand- 
ing with these countries has been strengthened. The Steel 
Trust which has just been formed cannot be to the liking 
of Italy. 

These are factors that cannot be ignored, and whether 
the Garibaldi affair indicates that certain Italians wished 
to put France in a bad posture, or that in fact France has 
put Italy in a bad posture, it undoubtedly brings to light a 
potential antagonism. At the same time Fascism in Italy 
has reached a turning-point at which it must either resolve 
itself into a normal system of government or proceed to 
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extremes. Whatever views Mussolini may personally hold, 
it would seem that the extremists, finding a pretext in the 
happenings of the past few weeks, have gained the upper 
hand. If this should prove to be true, Fascism is on 4 
slippery slope, and it will not be easy to apply the brakes, 
The lessons of history are there for all men to read, but few 
there be who read them. 

France not unnaturally has been aroused. Those 
Frenchmen who had Fascist leanings have been abashed, 
Those who had anti-Fascist leanings have been stimulated 
to the most downright denunciation. It is apparent that 
the Quai d’Orsay would like to stem the current of feeling, 
and the Italian diplomatists on their side would like to 
close recent incidents by a compromise and to draw a veil 
over them. The perusal each morning of such papers as the 
Quotidien is illuminating. The storm will not die down, 
Yet in the interests of peace, if we are indeed pacifists, some 
solution must be found. M. Briand prides himself on being 
a “ man of conversations,” and it is proposed that he should 
meet Mussolini. That such a rendezvous will be accepted 
it is premature to state. At any rate, we may safely for 
the moment divert our eyes from the Rhine, and should 
fix them on the Alps. SisLEY HuDDLEsTon, 


GIFTS 


OTHING, I suppose, is much more difficult for an 
N ordinary man than to choose a present for 
somebody else. It is not that the ordinary man 
dislikes giving presents—he is, in point of fact, a senti- 
mentalist who in his heart is of the school of the Brothers 
Cheeryble—but, when it comes to choosing a present 
within his means, he finds it almost impossible to think 
of anything that any sane human being could want. I 
myself have often, as a birthday or Christmas was drawing 
near, gone down into the central parts of London and 
looked into shop window after shop window in the hope 
of seeing something that would give someone I like a 
pleasant surprise. I have seen many things that would 
have given my friends a surprise, but I have never seen 
anything that would have given them a pleasant surprise 
except things that I could not afford to buy. I do not 
know whether the cause is the poverty of my purse or 
the poverty of my imagination, but the only things that 
ever seem to me worth buying are books and boxes of 
chocolates, and these do not, as a rule, cost enough. Besides, 
most of the people to whom I want to give presents have 
all the books that I want to give them already. After all, 
the number of good books that have been written between 
the first epic of Homer and the last novel of Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse is a comparatively small one. And everybody 
one knows possesses the works of Homer and Mr. Wode- 
house. In the result, I usually arrive home without having 
bought any presents at all. 

It is, I suppose, for people like me that a little book 
called Laurie’s Cyclopedia of Gifts has been published, 
containing “‘ over two thousand carefully collected sugges- 
tions for the giving of presents suited to all persons and 
purses.” In theory, giving a present ought to be the 
easiest thing in the world, and, in practice, one knows 
that almost any present is acceptable, from a tartan tie 
that one will never wear to a box of bath-mustard. But, 
when confronted with the task of buying a present for 
another human being, whether a baby or a bridegroom, 
one knows that somehow the shops suddenly seem to be 
stocked with dust and ashes, and the will weakens in 
presence of the multiplicity of gifts not worth giving. 
I turned with all the more hope to the Cyclopedia of Gifts 
with its “‘ thousands of appropriate suggestions for present- 
giving to suit every taste.” Naturally, the book begs 
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with presents for a baby. It is the sort of present a man 
often wishes to give, and, upon my honour, I have never 
been able to think of any present for a baby except a 
spoon Or & coral rattle, which its parents have invariably 
given it already. How unimaginative compared to 
the suggestions of the Cyclopedia! “Babies,” says the 
author of the book, “are such soft, pink little angels, 
that they must be kept warm and cosy, and every mother 
likes her babe to look as sweet as possible, so our first 
gift-suggestion is: a complete hand-made fine flannel 
baby outfit, from tiny vestlets to an embroidered gown.” 
That, it seems to me, may be an admirable gift-suggestion, 
but it is not of much help to a gift-giving man. A man 
does not even know where such things are bought; or, 
if he does, it is in shops that he never enters. And, if he 
plucked up the courage to ask to see those tiny vestlets, 
either they wouldn’t fit or they would be of the wrong 
material, and the gift would turn out to be a miserable 
failure. Another suggestion for a present for a baby is 
“booties, also woollen.” Again, the ordinary man would 
feel extremely embarrassed if he found himself in a shop, 
asking the price of some “ woollen booties” for a baby. 
Nor should I know how to choose fancy rompers, a satin 
bonnet, a bright woollen crawling rug, fancy paddling-shoes, 
cot blankets (white or of pastel tints) with white or 
animal silhouettes, or half the other gifts that are here said 
to be suitable for a baby. On the whole, I should feel 
safer with the “ silver spoon and food pusher ”—whatever 
a food pusher may be—or with one of the toys such as 
“a large coloured woollen ball with tinkly things inside.” 
Perhaps the wisest thing is to do what I generally do, 
and give the baby nothing at all. Choosing gifts for 
babies is an occupation for women. 


The next chapter, “ Gift-ideas for Women,” at first 
sight seems more promising. It is impossible to live till 
middle age without having at least once wished to give 
a present to a woman. This as a rule is easy enough if 
one goes shopping with the woman to whom one wishes 
to give the present, and lets her choose it herself. But I 
take it that the purpose of this book is to enable one to 
buy presents without other human aid and to give people 
an agreeable surprise. That the suggestions would be 
helpful, if I had a rather larger income, I am ready to 
believe. For instance, I am told: ‘“* Maybe you have a 
handsome woman friend with dark eyes and hair and 
rounded cheeks, and, if so, and she is fond of jewellery, 
long, red cornelian or amber eardrops would suit her.” 
I certainly have several handsome women friends with 
dark eyes and hair and rounded cheeks, all of them very 
fond of jewellery, and I am sure that long, red cornelian 
or amber eardrops would suit them wonderfully ; but can 
these things be bought out of a journalist’s income ? 
“Diamonds,” the writer adds, “ suit everyone, and pearls 
enhance the charm of a fine complexion. A semi-precious 
gem bead necklet of rock crystal, cornelian, lapis lazuli, 
coral or jet would make a pleasing present.”” The usefulness 
of the book would, to my mind, be more than doubled 
if the price of each of these things were appended in 
brackets. I have not the faintest notion what these 
diamonds that suit everyone cost, or even a bead necklet 
of rock crystal. I have a vague feeling, however, that 
any of my women friends with dark hair and cheeks who 
expect them from me this Christmas will be disappointed. 
If they get anything at all from me, it will be something 
chosen from the cheaper-looking gifts suggested in the list 
of “gift-ideas for women *__say, a “boudoir cap, or 
jacket, or both to match,” or a “ gilt waste-paper basket,”’ 
or a “ silver-mounted brandy flasx,” or “ reversible wash- 
able bedside rugs,” or an “ ostrich feather stick fan,” or a 
silver corkscrew, or a cookery book, or a cuckoo clock. 





Probably, a cookery book. Certainly it will not be, as 
suggested, a folding cake stand, a tea trolley, a carved 
palm stand, a dusting cap, books on mothercraft, or even 
a Bible or Prayer-book in special binding. 

On the whole, I think it likely that I shall give my 
** women friends ”’ nothing at all, and confine my Christmas 
presents to members of the male sex. Here the choice of 
gifts is comparatively simple. One is permitted, for 
example, to give a male friend a billiard-table, or lemon- 
tinted gloves and spats, or a special presentation pocket- 
knife, or a gold or silver Eversharp pencil with refills, 
or a fine gem or pearl-set tie-pin, or an extending wall 
shaving mirror. It is true that none of the men I know 
care for things of this sort, except, perhaps, the billiard- 
table. But men are more easily pleased than women, 
and are more grateful for any little tokens of remembrance, 
even if they give them away afterwards. For instance, 
under the heading “ What to Give a Man,” one of the 
gifts suggested is “‘ quaint paper-weights.”” I myself have 
no great love for quaint paper-weights, but I know that if 
they came to me through the post on Christmas morning, 
Christmas Day would be all the brighter for them. I 
should give them away at the New Year, but, meanwhile, 
I should have been the happier. 

The truth is, most of the gifts that it is possible to give 
to another human being are either so useful that one is 
ashamed to give them, or so useless that it is ridiculous 
to give them. Who, for instance, would have the 
face to give a smoker, as advised in this book, a “ large 
fantastic painted wooden figure, holding matches and 
ash-tray to stand on floor” ? Who would dare to give a 
grandmother a “ foot-muff for driving or travelling” ? 
Who would risk the wrath of a bearded grandfather by 
sending him “ gold-plated safety-razors in leather case ” ? 

The author of the Cyclopadia, however, does not limit 
her suggestions to the Christmas season. She also tells 
us how to choose—most difficult of all things—a wedding 
present. Her suggestions in regard to this are most 
helpful. “ Perhaps,” she writes, “the bride and bride- 
‘groom are music-lovers. Then give them: a piano; 
a cabinet gramophone and several records; player-piano 
and music rolls.”” Odd as it may seem, I had never thought 
of that. Many of my friends have got married, and many 
of them were musical, but it never entered my head 
to give one of them a piano. Nor, indeed, did it 
enter my head to give them many of the other presents 
recommended here—a cut-glass square honey-box to hold 
honeycomb, or a silver bonbonniére with blue glass lining, 
or a silver grapefruit-holder and spoon, or a satin eiderdown, 
or a nut dish, pearl-handled nutcrackers and nut-pick, or 
silver liqueur tots in case, or a Doulton umbrella stand, 
or a copper or brass coal-box of fine craftsmanship and 
unusual shape, or fancy bellows of brass, copper or carved 
oak, or a set of six or more aluminium kitchen canisters, 
or even a set of aluminium cake-tins. The world is 
apparently so full of a number of things that it ought to 
be extraordinarily easy to give anyone a present. But, 
even if anybody I know wanted things of this sort, these 
are not the sort of things that I like to give people. Even 
to read about them makes me feel as bewildered as if I 
were walking through Harrod’s looking for something 
suitable—and cheap—to give to someone who already 
had everything he, or she, wanted. 

If I may judge from myself, there are very few of these 
gifts that in themselves would make a human being happier. 
I for one do not want Burmese hanging temple bells, or a 
Polar bear rug, or ornamental Mexican gourds, or a floating 
lotus-blossom for a float-bowl. I can live perfectly happily 
without a box of figs, a cake of salt-water soap, crinkled 


paper for fancy dress, an autograph album, or a zinc-lined 
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chest for the Colonies. If I were to tick off all the presents 
I really wanted in this list of two thousand, I doubt if 
they would exceed a dozen. A sporting model car, perhaps. 
An automatic striking-bag, or punching-ball, certainly. 
But what else? I have no stable for a horse, and I have 
a bathing costume already. I am too old for a coloured 
A.B.C., a walking sheep, or a whistling coster. Yet 
Christmas is coming, and I hope that somebody will send 
me something. I hope, too, that I shall be able to rouse 
myself from my lethargy and give something to somebody. 
But what? I expect I shall have to fall back on a book. 
Luckily the Cyclopedia contains a list of “ gift-books for 
grown-ups,” once compiled by Sir John Lubbock. I am 
particularly attracted by Demosthenes’ On the Crown 
Mills’ Political Economy, and Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. Probably, it will be one of these. 
= 


THE BED OF THE OCEAN 


HE ideal and purpose behind marine biological 
research is an eventual “farming of the sea.” 
But just as it is impossible to farm the land suc- 
cessfully until the nature of the soil and of the climate and 
their effects on various crops and animals are known, so it 
will be impossible to farm the products of the sea until the 
corresponding knowledge is gained. To obtain this is no 
easy matter; the sea is too immense and too obscure in its 
vast depths lightly to yield its secrets to the curiosity of 
science. Oceanography is a young science actively engaged 
in collecting information about the structure, habits and 
development of marine animals and plants; about the 
conditions, chemical and physical, of the sea; and about 
the nature of the sea-bottom; and slowly beginning to 
discover the interactions of the one on the other, and so free 
the first threads from the massed tangle of interwoven 
strands. And of these threads perhaps the most disen- 
tangled, owing to its nature, concerns the nature and 
inhabitants of the bed of the ocean. 

The study of the deposits which cover the bottom of the 
sea formed the greater part of the life-work of the great 
Scottish oceanographer, Sir John Murray, and it is to him 
that we are indebted for most of our knowledge on this 
subject. By an exhaustive study of samples of the sea- 
bottom obtained on the voyage of the Challenger—the first 
and greatest of all expeditions for marine research, whose 
cruise from 1872 to 1876 laid the true foundation of oceano- 
graphy—and on later expeditions, he was able to divide 
the ocean deposits into two main parts. In deep or shallow 
water near the land he found that they consisted largely 
of material washed down by the rivers from the land or 
worn away by wave action, whereas the bed of the ocean 
far from the land was covered with a soft “ ooze’ com- 
posed of matter which had sunk down from the water above. 
The nature of the deposits near the coast varies according 
to the nature of the land ; for example, it may be of coral 
or volcanic origin, while in the open sea the composition 
of the oozes varies greatly in relation to the latitude and 
depths of the various oceans. 

The only material which can drop from the upper layers 
of the sea on to the bottom consists of dead animals and 
plants or of volcanic dust which falls into the sea from the 
air. The vast bulk of life in the sea is composed, not of the 
large and active creatures such as fish, whales or squids, but 
of microscopic plants and animals which float near the 
surface and make up the all-important plankton. It is 


their skeletons, for the soft parts quickly disintegrate or are 
eaten by larger animals, which form the great proportion of 
the deep-sea deposits, and according to the relative abund- 
ance of the various types of skeleton so we can distinguish 
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between the different oozes. Particularly around the 
poles there is a great abundance of microscopic plant life ; 
each individual is enclosed in a delicate case of silica, and as 
the plants die there is an unceasing downward rain of these 
skeletons, which accumulate to form the chief constituent 
of the deposits on the bottom. 

Although there is an abundant flora in the plankton of 
the temperate and tropic seas, there is a much greater pro- 
portion of animals, so that it is the delicate limey skeletons 
of minute protozoa or transparent swimming snails, or “ sea 
butterflies,” which are most characteristic of the bottom 
deposits in these regions. There is a limit, however, to the 
depth at which these limey deposits are found, since the 
greater the depth and consequent pressure of the water 
the more easily is the lime dissolved; hence the quantity 
of lime on the sea-bottom gradually diminishes and at a 
certain depth ceases altogether. Below this point only the 
silicious skeletons of certain of the animal plankton are 
found; while at the greatest depths of all (below 2,700 
fathoms) even the silica is dissolved, and the deposits then 
consist of what Murray called “‘ red clay.” This is a true 
clay which has been formed by the prolonged action of 
sea water on volcanic dust. Like the silicious deposits, it 
is present at all depths but is usually masked by the deposits 
of animal and plant origin. 

Although the actual substance of the sea-bottom has 
not the same significance as the soil on land, since the 
seaweeds do not root in it but merely attach themselves to 
it and obtain all their nourishment from the water, yet 
it has considerable importance. In the first place it is 
of use to the bottom living animals, which may crawl on 
the surface, burrow into it, or attach themselves to it. The 
nature of the bottom—mud, gravel, sand or rock—is 
clearly of the first importance to them. Secondarily it forms 
a reserve of substances of which the sea can only carry 
small quantities in solution but which are of vital import- 
ance in the economy of marine life. Of such lime and 
silica are the most important, since, as we have seen, they 
form the skeletons of the great mass of animals and plants. 
If there were not a constant reserve of these in the bottom 
deposits the sea would soon be denuded of them ; even as 
it is the amount of silica in solution near the surface of the 
sea is greatly reduced in the spring and early summer when 
the plant life is increasing most rapidly. In the winter, 
when the flora is much reduced and there is a mixing of the 
waters at various depths and fresh dissolution of silica 
from the bottom, the surface waters again become fully 
charged with silica. 

Extensive investigations of the fauna of the sea-bottom 
by means of dredges and trawls have shown that it varies 
greatly in different regions. This is chiefly the result of 
depth, temperature and salinity and of the interactions of 
these three factors. The few observations which have been 
made there reveal that there is animal life, and of a unique 
type, even at the greatest depths. The Norwegian Sea has 
probably been the most thoroughly investigated, and there 
we find two distinct faunas, one living in the arctic regions 
where the water has usually a temperature below “ freezing- 
point ” and is very salt, and the other in the boreal regions 
where the water, under the influence of the Gulf Stream, s 
several degrees warmer and the salinity varies more. There 
is also a fauna intermediate between these and known 4 
the boreo-arctic fauna. In each case different animals are 
found at varying depths, so that we can conveniently dis 
tinguish between littoral, sublittoral and continental deep- 
sea zones, with limiting depths of about one hundred, five 
hundred, and three thousand feet respectively, and each 
with a characteristic fauna. Finally, within these zones 
again there are distinct communities of animals, many Very 
diverse species being always found living together. The 
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discovery of these associations is one of the most notable 
contributions to science made by the Danish Biological 
Station; it is undoubtedly of the first importance, and 
the scientific staff of the English Ministry of Fisheries is 
continuing similar work in the North Sea. 

It may seem at first sight as though a knowledge of the 
shellfish, worms, starfish and the like which inhabit the 
sea-bottom is of quite secondary importance, but this is 
far from being the case. All life is a unity; there are no 
bounds to the interactions, obvious or concealed, of the 
different groups of animals and plants. The shellfish and 
worms, in particular, form the most important part of the 
food of the bottom-living food fish, such as the many species 
of flatfish, the skates and the haddock; and the Danes 
have recently produced very illuminating figures which 
show that the success or failure of the fisheries in any year 
is largely dependent upon the numbers of the other members 
of the bottom fauna, especially shellfish, in that year. We 
are only at present on the fringe of a great and complex 
problem, but such results as these tell us that we are 
working on sound lines, and that our end, though still 
far aistant, is being approached. Cc. M. Y. 


Correspondence 


FASCIST APOLOGIA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sin,—I have received your letter of the 10th inst., and regret 
to note that you are abandoning the tradition of the British 
press, which is always ready to print letters of persons with 
whose views it disagrees. I can only attribute such conduct 
on your part to your anxiety lest, after all the preposterous 
stories about Italy which you have published, you feel that it 
migbt be dangerous to let your readers have a glimpse of the 
truth. I see now that you have published your letter to me, 
without giving me a chance of replying. I prefer not to define 
such action. 

As for the “ barbarous régime ” which you profess to believe 
exists in Italy, I may say that I prefer that ** barbarism” to 
the high civilisation of your beloved Russia or to the ultra- 
Democratic civilisation of the Ku-Klux-Klan, of innumerable 
lynchings and of perpetual hold-ups.—Yours, etc., 

12 York Street, Luier VILLAR. 

St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 
November 15th. 


[Considering all that has been written about Bolshevik Russia 
in this journal we hardly understand Dr. Villari’s reference to 
that country. We agree, however, that Fascism is superficially a 
little less barbarous than Bolshevism ; and if its methods seem 
rather worse than those of the Ku-Klux-Klan that is only 
because they are better organised, more universal and therefore 
more practically oppressive. As for the first paragraph of Dr. 
Villari’s letter we have only to say that we think we have already 
given our readers something more than “ a glimpse of the truth,” 
and that if he, by way of proving his good faith, can, as a semi- 
official representative of the Italian Government, guarantee the 
personal safety of our Rome correspondent, and so enable us to 
forward to Rome copies of the issues in which his apologetics or 
criticisms appear we will certainly print the letters he sends us— 
= = 4 —— perhaps, but as many as we can find room for. 

Db. N.S. 
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“GIVE THEM ENGLISH” 
To the Editor of Tue New StraresMAN. 

Str,—My attention has just been called, by a South African 
correspondent, to an article in your issue of September 4th 
(which I regret to have missed on its appearance), which seems 
to me to call for some protest. Let me say at the outset that 
I regard our language as the most valuable instrument of culture 
for the native African (as Latin was in the Middle Ages for the 
native North European), and would on no account restrict the 
opportunities for its acquisition. 

Ido not know whether to understand that your correspondent 
Wishes the whole population of West Africa to become habitual 
English speakers to the loss of whatever may be their native 

e. But such English will not be the English of 
Shakespeare or even of the Times. It will more nearly approach 


the idiom of “ Uncle Remus ”—it will, in fact, be as is the common 
speech of Sierra Leone to-day—an English vocabulary fitted to 
African modes of thought. Such will ever be the case when one 
race really adopts the language of another—as we have seen the 
Latin language refashioned into modern French. If it were 
conceivable that a whole medizeval population could have been 
induced to speak Ciceronian Latin, we may be certain that their 
mode of thought would have been as cramped and lifeless 
as their speech was stilted and artificial. A study of native 
newspapers written in English leads one to the same conclusion. 
The readable matter is very quaint, in the style of the Memoirs 
of the Honourable Onocool Chunder Mookerjee—the more correct 
articles are as dead as monkish Latin elegiacs. 

I am astonished at your correspondent’s description of Hausa 
as a “ kitchen language.’ I can only suppose that his acquaint- 
ance is limited to what is known as“ soldier Hausa,” a jargon on 
the level of ** pidgin English,” or Creole French, or the * kitchen 
Kafir” of South Africa. So far from being a “ primitive 
language ’’—even as languages go in Africa, it has risen to the 
inflected stage—it possesses grammatical genders and other 
points which ally it to the Hamitic rather than to the Negro 
family, and even a certain amount of literature. The poems 
collected by the late Canon Robinson (in Specimens of Hausa 
Literature) may not have any great literary merit, but they are 
genuine native productions (under the influence of Islam) ; 
while the folk-tales and proverbs collected by Captain Rattray, 
Major Edgar and the late Major Tremearne, are sufficient to 
show that the capacity of the language is far other than that 
suggested by your correspondent. 

As to Yoruba, the case would at first sight seem to be somewhat 
different. It is an uninflected language—as is Chinese—and it 
may be said to have no grammar, in the same sense in which 
this can be predicated of Chinese, which, after all, has been for 
some thousands of years an efficient vehicle for thought that has 
not always been of an elementary character. The existence— 
in this language I will not say of a Bible-translation and numerous 
school-books—but of works by native writers on the history and 
customs of their own people—would seem to show that it is not 
a “kitchen language’ within whose exiguous limits the intellects 
of the Yoruba are “ cribbed, cabined and confined.” 

It may reasonably be pointed out that the books written in 
good English by such men as Bishop Johnson, Mr. Abayomi 
Cole and others, show the value of English as a cultural medium, 
but it does not follow that this level is attainable by the average 
person, or would ever attain currency as colloquial speech. 
Yours, etc., 

School of Oriental Studies, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C., 2. 
November 16th. 


A. WERNER. 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


To the Editor of Tak New StTaTesMAn. 

Srr,—The correspondence in your columns on the subject 
of safety-razor blades shows some curious discrepancies of 
experience. These discrepancies are mainly due, I think, 
to the fact that some people habitually use a strop and some 
do not. I am referring of course solely to “ wafer” blades 
of the Gillette types. 

These blades do not need stropping if one is prepared to use 
a new one whenever an old one is dull—which means a change 
about once a week on the average, though, of course, the period 
may vary from two to fourteen days or more—and the Gillette 
Company, whilst its monopoly lasted, issued, and did its utmost 
to enforce, the most stringent prohibition against either stropping 
or honing. The prohibition was generally successful because, 
in the early days at any rate, there existed no really efficient 
stropping machines for blades of this type. There were 
** holders” with the help of which Gillette blades could be 
sharpened on an ordinary strop; but how many men under 
(or, indeed, over !) forty, say, can strop a razor efficiently by 
hand? Practically none. And was not the wafer blade invented 
to save them the trouble of acquiring that extremely elusive 
knack ? 

Now, assuming that no strop is used, a week is certainly a good 
life for a blade; and it is not very easy to distinguish on this 
assumption between the merits of different makes. There was 
a time when the Gillette blades obtainable in London were so 
bad that one was inclined to give up the Gillette razor altogether. 
Then competition came in, and is now very severe. Perhaps 
the English “* Darwin ” blade is the best—as it is also the most 
expensive—blade on the market. But even the Darwin blades 


have not proved impeccable (for the non-stropper) and though 
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they may be the best their superiority over certain other and 
much cheaper blades—such as the German-Swedish ‘* Souplex ”’ 
for example, now manufactured wholly in England—seems hardly 
commensurate with the difference in price. Many ‘“ Souplex ”’ 
blades—bought off a railway bookstall—are as good as one could 
wish for, and are about half the Darwin price. The same may 
be said of several other makes of comparatively cheap blades ; 
and the American Gillette blades themselves have been far 
better of late. 

But the troubles of the Gillette users—amongst whom, 
apparently, in the future, the whole British army is to be 
included—can, I am convinced, be solved far more easily than 
by any experimental examination of the initial quality of the 
various differently-priced blades which are now on the market. 
A good blade unstropped may be serviceable for a fortnight ; 
a good blade properly stropped may be serviceable for six 
months or even six years. The first stropping machine I 
ever purchased—many years ago—was so unsatisfactory that 
I abandoned it almost at once. I refrain from giving its name. 
But now there are several thoroughly good stropping and honing 
machines on the market—mostly manufactured abroad. There 
are the “‘ Gloria” and the “ Rapid” both made, I believe, in 
Germany. There is also the English “ Rollfix,”” which I am told 
is good, and there is the “ Allegro” (made in Switzerland) 
which, in my personal experience, is the best of them all. With 
the “* Allegro” you can take an old blade of any decent make 
and in one or two minutes get from it as perfect a shave as you 
ever got on the first day from the best Darwin, Gillette, Watts, 
or Souplex blade you ever bought. And from all I hear there 
are several other excellent stropping machines to be obtained. 

The subject is important to almost all of us, and I write 
this letter merely to give my own experience and to insist upon 
the necessary distinction between the stroppers and the non- 
stroppers. I have been a non-stropping Gillette user for over 
twenty years. Now I strop my blades once in every three or 
four days, and the result is a degree of comfort in shaving 
which I have never before known.—Yours, etc., 

R. A. Barciay. 





To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Since the safety razor is making history, playing its 
part along with coal and the betting tax towards the ruin of 
a great Conservative Government, you will perhaps allow me 
to add my testimony. Your correspondent, E. W., is not by 
any means so exceptional as your footnote to his letter assumes. 
I am in the habit of taking to America the smallest packet of 
blades (five ; not Gillette’s, but a rival make) for a four-months’ 
absence. I have never had to buy blades on the other side. 
During one visit I used one blade daily for more than two 
months, stropping it once in four or five days, on a stiff beard, 
now alas! becoming softer in age. The life of a blade depends 
largely upon the water. In America it is soft and the hot supply 
is unfailing. In London the relatively hard water finishes a 
blade for me in about three weeks. In Lancashire it would be 
good for three months.—Yours, etc. Zz. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—Why worry about the particular make of your Gillette 
blades ? Any man who has been used to stropping an ordinary 
razor can, with a small and simple holder, strop these blades 
perfectly, and they should last a year or more, or until they are 
really worn out.—Yours, etc., G. H. Vinry. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 


S1r,—I was amazed to read the letter in the issue of October 
80th which gave only the same life to the Darwin blade as to 
the Gillette, viz., five days, because I had been under the im- 
pression—and still am—that the Darwin blade is immeasurably 
superior to the Gillette. My experience with the former blade 
is quite limited, but I have just discarded one which I had in 
daily use for over a month. I agree that five days is a fair 
average life for the Gillette blade.—Yours, etc. H. M. 





To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—In recent correspondence under the above heading 
it is stated that the cost of blade renewals to the soldier will be 
£1 6s. per annum. I have used various types of safety razor 
for more than twenty years past, and for the last fourteen of 
these the cost of blade renewals has been under Is. per annum. 
About 1912 I purchased at a shop, the whereabouts of which I 
cannot now recollect, except that it was somewhere in the city 


— 


of London, a small and inexpensive blade holder to strop the 
Gillette type blade with an ordinary strop as used with the 
old-fashioned razor. I still have this stropping device, and 
it looks good for another twenty years of daily use. I have 
repeatedly tried to get others for friends without success, but 
the thing is perfectly simple and should be manufacturable at 
shilling or eighteenpence.—Yours, etc., Puitie JOHNSON, 
Gunnersbury House, 
London Road, 
Hounslow. 


BREAD AND BUTTER ART 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. W. J. Turner, by insisting on the importance of 
“bread and butter art,” has rendered a valuable service to 
contemporary music, and has also put those of us who are 
interested in the other arts very greatly in his debt. But I 
think he may, on second thoughts, agree that his description 
of wireless music as bread and margarine art is grossly 
flattering. No doubt the nearest approach to “genuine whole- 
meal bread and pure butter” is the popular Tudor music of 
the Dolmetsch household and the popular Georgian music of 
The Beggar’s Opera. If wireless music were as good a substitute 
for this now unobtainable popular art as dripping (or even 
margarine) is for dairy butter, I would put in a receiving set 
to-morrow. But surely what is wrong with wireless music is 
that, instead of providing comparatively nutritious fare of this 
sort, a little tasteless but still solidly and unashamedly everyday, 
it presses upon us a reach-me-down substitute for the big, the 
expensive, the exceptional thing. Not bread and margarine, 
Mr. Turner, but sham champagne and counterfeit caviare is 
what wireless music has to offer us. I notice the article gives 
the names of many celebrated performers who are no doubt 
intended to represent the genuine products of sturgeon and 
vine. But a concerto played by Harold Bauer and the same 
concerto emitted by a loud-speaker are (as music, not as 
performance) two versions of the same thing rather than two 
things of an opposite nature, like caviare and bread and 
margarine. If one is a famous 1900 or 1904 wine, the other 
may better be compared to a bubbly brewed at home from a 
twopenny powder. It certainly is not ale. It is no more 
ale or bread and margarine than are the fraudulent novels of 
Mr. or the pinchbeck architecture of Street. Mr. 
Turner calls it sustaining. All I can say is that I envy him 
his artistic constitution.—Yours, etc., 

The Architects’ Journal, CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
November 16th. 








WOOL NEXT THE SKIN 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—When Sir William Arbuthnot Lane urges his countrymen 
to diseard their stuffy clothing he should gain our unanimous 
applause. But when he goes on to assert the value of woollen 
underwear, he must be prepared to hear that by associating it 
with a nineteenth-century dogma, against which in our genera- 
tion there is a world-wide revolt, he is inviting hostility to 
the New Health Society. One of the first warnings given to 
the European going into any treacherous climate is against 
wool next the skin, for the reason that wool impedes the action 
of the pores. In England for many years past influential 
writers on athletics have been insisting that cotton or linen 
mesh affords a safe alternative to the cold slab of damp wool 
after exercise. Throughout North America the largest health- 
conscious community in the world has decided the issue against 
wool.—Yours, etc., S. K. Rarcuirre. 

2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane’s letter in 
the last issue of THE New STATESMAN, approving of the clothing 
of soldiers, we append a list which from our personal experience 
represents a fair example of the “ simple woollen underwear 
and other garments worn by front line troops “* to achieve that 
even temperature which forms the best defence against winter 
chills.” 

1 Vest. 
1 Pair of pants. 
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Pair of socks (often 2). 
Heavy shirt. 
Cardigan. 
Tunic and Trousers. 
Overcoat. 
Leather or sheepskin jacket. 
Muffler. 
Cap comforter. 
Pair of boots. 
Pair of heavy mittens. 
Mackintosh cape. 
H. RvuSSELL. 
Cuas. J SCOULLER. 


Ll el cecal ceed cel cel cel el ee ee ol 


—Yours, etc. 


93 Abbeville Road, S.W. 4. 
November 17th. 


Miscellany 


ON THE EFFECT OF TIME 
W ye can be done by Time, the great No-Healer, 


you may discover if you will read Ovid; 
and if you cannot read him because he wrote 
in Latin, I shake your hand warmly for a brother. 

Now the subject is so hackneyed that you may say 
I should be ashamed to take it; far from that, I am 
attracted by its smooth and well-worn surface. The 
older and the better tried a subject, the better fun it is 
tofput it through its paces. 

But I hope to consider in this matter certain effects of 
the No-Healer which have been less commonly grasped 
by my fellow-hacks from the earliest times to the present 
day. And first among these I would put the “ Grand 
Old Man” effect. I have watched it carefully—for 
I am old enough by this time to have seen it at work in 
all its phases—and I divide it into two branches ; 
the political and the literary. 

A man begins writing, no matter what—Despair, 
No-Goddism, Horrible Sentiment, Sludge—he is talked 
of, a little to begin with, then a great deal. That lasts 
as a rule till he is about thirty-five ; then some twenty 
to twenty-five years pass when he is either more and 
more forgotten or more and more mentioned. But 
he is still an ordinary being. His No-Goddite theories 
(if that is his trade) are sneered at by some, dully 
accepted by others; he is a living man, at any rate, 
and subject to all the frailties of his kind. There is no 
greatness in him. And so it is if he is a Poet, or a 
Despair-writer, or a mere Island-Race-man and Bull- 
dog-Breed-provider. 

But if he live (and long life is essential to the process) 
there comes a moment when he is transfigured. He 
ceases to be a man, subject to the frailties of the race 
and treated as an equal. He becomes a National 
Figure, and a little god. 

It happens very quickly, and it happens to people of 
every degree. The deification may be on quite a small 
scale, or on a large one; but there is no mistaking the 
change in quality. He that had been poor Mr. Smith, 
working for his living and earning no great sums, 
suddenly becomes Smith, “all short.” People write 
letters to the papers about anything, from Coal to 
the Canterbury Communion, and bring in the name of 
Smith as they might that of Shakespeare or Homer. 
The change is as complete as the change from a living 
organism to a fossil—only it is much more rapid. It 
might better be compared with the change between 
water and ice. We have all seen it happen to the elder 
writers of our time, and to the generation before that 
time. We who are in the fifties can remember the 


process taking place with men born in the early nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, we have lived to see, for some 
of them, the sequel to the process, whereby the God 


turns either into a mummy or into an Aunt Sally. 
But what I note, and what interests me, is, that it is 

urely the effect of time. The man does not write any 

tter than he did—if indeed he ever wrote well, for 
that is an exceedingly rare thing for any man to be able 
to do. His work is not more praised by those who 
judged it properly and sanely a lifetime ago, nor less 
praised by those same good critics. It is the same as it 
ever was; in its false logic or exaggerated phrase or 
insincere emotion—or whatever other faults it has; 
in its disciplined sentences, its wide instruction, its 
strong and deep thought, or whatever other virtues it 
has. What has changed is the way in which men think 
of the simple Name as a symbol for that complex, 
limited, manifold, baffling, ephemeral object called a 
man; they come to think of Name as of an abstraction 
simple and supreme. 

Then comes the slump. 

a * * * * 


In the political division of this charming subject 
I have two subdivisions to make. There is first the 
Grand Old Man business as applied to a routine pro- 
fessional politician, who has done nothing all his life 
but bray. If he lives to a certain age he becomes an 
Elder Statesman and there is an end of it. But the 
second subdivision is far more interesting. It is the 
transformation of a popular leader, a demagogue in 
the true sense of the word: the man burning with 
a real sense of justice: the man who in his youth was 
ready to take risks for the good of his kind. This 
man goes through a regular process, the effect of time, 
which I have only seen fail in one or two instances ; 
the causes of which failure I think I know and shall 
describe. 

These common phases are as follows : 

First of all, the man appears as the voice or leader 
of some hostile, discontented, and omy | oppressed 
mass of Englishmen who work for their living upon 
an insufficient and precarious wage. He challenges 
the forces of the wealthy; they persecute him, often 
they imprison him. He is always a roaring man, able 
to stand the strain of many speeches and much 
travelling. He is commonly congested at the end of 
a speech, he often loses his voice and has to begin 
again. He is loaded with the most sincere and virulent 
abuse. He is a common butt for the newspapers owned 
by his opponent millionaires. They can say what 
they like about him, because they know very well 
that no lawyer on the Bench would protect their 
victim. Were you to tell the man in the suburban 
villa that this violently abused villain would in some 
few years be a respected National Figure in their 
own eyes, they would think you were mad. And 
though the process of transformation goes on regularly 
prem by decade they never tumble to it. 

I name no names; but I can assure any one of my 
readers who is much younger than myself that if he 
will follow the affair through the next half lifetime, 
he will find that I have spoken truth. 

It is now exactly thirty-seven years since I followed 
one such man (whom I still vastly admire) through the 
whole of a violent battle for the food and livelihood 
of thousands of poor Englishmen in the East of London. 
The battle was lost, as all such battles are in a 
plutocracy ; the leader was reviled, as all such men are 
reviled; he was imprisoned, as most such men are 
imprisoned. That was, I say, thirty-seven years ago. 
Ten years later he was in transition; twenty years 
later he was classified ; and now he is in a great public 
position, like any other man whose youth was spent 
in very different activities. 


There are exceptions—very rare: men who are 


thus abused and abominated because they hunger 
and thirst after = and because they are willing 
s; an attitude intolerable to the 


to challenge od 
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wealthy against whom they stand. These exceptions 
are beaten out of the field and forgotten: I can 
remember one such. Whether he be alive or dead 
to-day I know not, but at any rate he will have no 
revered old age. Yet there were all the makings of it. 
He was plentifully abused; he was courageous; he 
was aflame with the desire for right. But he never 
compromised ; he continued eager. And that was 
fatal. 

In general, then, I would say to any man who writes 
a good deal, or even to any man who writes well, to 
any ardent reformer (especially if he be still sincere) 
—continue. I would say to him what MacMahon, the 
Marshal of France, said to the nigger: Continue to be 
one. Time will do one of two things for you. It will 
either put you on the throne or on the shelf—and both 
are places of repose. H. BEw.oc. 


MEDITATION IN BUNHILL 
FIELDS BURIAL GROUND, 


LUNCH TIME. 


UIETUDE fills this place ; it is not still 
O Nor silent, for the sparrows chirp around, 
A plane bough murmurs with the wind’s 
soft will, 
A few dry leaves fall, rocking, to the ground... . 
And all about the aged tombstones raise 
Echoes of lives long past,—of beauty fled, 
Of skill and wisdom gone .... Fond mourners 
praise 
Corrodes in lichened ruts above old dead... . 
Quietude fills this place. And here, at twelve, 
With furtive look comes drab humility, 
Into his pocket carefully to delve 
And eat his sandwiches beneath a tree, 
Or lay her tired length on the tough town grass 
And suck an orange, staring at the sky, 
To feel the drowsy blissful minutes pass 
And hear the distant traffic rumbling by .. . . 


Sun lights and fades .... Near me, old fingers 
fumble 
With paper wrappings .... Sparrows bicker 


GeaP . 2s 
A garden for the humblest of the humble... . 
The half-dead and the dead are resting here . . . . 
Ronatp W. Povey. 


Art 
THREE EXHIBITIONS 


HE pedestrian at the Academy, where the 
exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 

Painters is now being held, gains little but the 

sense of having taken exercise to reward him for his 
tramp. He has passed the portraits of a considerable 
number of gentlemen who are presumably important 
because they have been painted, and a considerable 
number of ladies who are presumably beautiful because 
Mr. X. has painted them. But his knowledge of art 
will not have increased, and his appreciation of it may 
be diminished. For reasons of state it may be necessary 
that the walls of the Academy should be thus covered 
during the autumn months, and from motives of vanity 
the members of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters 
are perhaps rushed in where photographers are not 
expensive enough to tread. Or perhaps this exhibition 
is the necessary consequence of the old law of nature 
abhorring a vacuum. The old family mansions and the 





— 


mansions of the new families must doubtless fill in go 
many allotted spaces in the ancestral portrait-gallery 
with every generation; the walls of barracks and 
political clubs are always yawning with canvas-space 
which has to be filled up; the colonies need not onl 
more men but more official portraits; and it is sti 
found convenient in provincial town halls at the same 
time to cover a crack in the plaster and immortalise a 
mayor. The Royal Society of Portrait Painters fulfils 
these rather mechanical functions, although it renders 
the distinction between painting and house-painting 
rather difficult to determine. Still, embedded among a 
great deal of really uninteresting work, the pedestrian 
will be arrested for a moment by G. F. Watts’s “ Mrs, 
Cavendish Bentinck,” Frank Holl’s “ Duke of 
Cleveland,” and Sir J. Millais’ “Mrs. Freeman.” 
Among the younger members of the society it is worth 
while seeking for Mr. Brockhurst’s fine etchings, W. 0, 
Hutchison’s ‘ Arthur Helmore,” and Mrs. Stabler’s 
bronze mask, ‘* The Dark Poet.” 

If the pedestrian is not by now too weary, he will 
turn the corner into New Bond Street, where Messrs, 
Tooth are showing at No. 155 some drawings by 
Modigliani, and he will find himself in the presence of 
something vital and refreshing. These twenty-one 
drawings, faint and tenuous as they are, have a strength, 
a grace and a definiteness which he has not seen at 
Burlington House. Although possibly only notes for 
paintings and sculpture, they yet exist firmly by them- 
selves. They are pure expression, imaginative truth, 
or whatever other unsatisfactory term there may be to 
signify the work of a born, a natural artist. The 
catalogue, quoting “‘an unpublished book by Mr. 
Sickert ’°—what would one not give to have it pub- 
lished ?—says of them finally, “A drawing by 
Modigliani is an end in itself.” If it is obvious that 
Modigliani borrowed a certain amount of his method 
from his study of negro sculpture, it is impossible to 
estimate the number of young French painters who have 
borrowed from him. In these drawings is to be found 
the germ of a whole school which has arisen since his 
death, but where one is aware among its adherents of a 
conscious imitation, Modigliani presents that rarest of 
phenomena, creation itself. 

It is just that faculty of creation which is lacking at 
the exhibition of the New English Art Club, in Spring 
Gardens. The show as a whole is cultured and delight- 
ful. It has nothing of the mechanical and stereotyped 
of Burlington House ; the outlook is fresh and healthy ; 
keen intelligences are ready to seize and make the most 
of any innovation which original workmanship can 
discover in this country or abroad. But the original 
workmen themselves are lacking. Mr. Steer’s “Digging 
for Bait’ is a consummate exercise in impressionism, 
but it remains an exercise. Mr. Frederick Brown shows 
a portrait which is complete and thoughtful, but 
utterly uninspired. Mr. Clause’s “‘ Bouquet,” although 
quiet to the point of being uninteresting, does at least 
give the impression that the painter has set out on & 
voyage of discovery for himself, even though on well- 
worn tracks. But in those branches of art which 
depend mainly on mere craftsmanship rather than 
invention, the best work of the show is to be found. 
Mr. Strang’s “‘ Dome of St. Paul’s ” is as near greatness 
as an etching can be, and he is well supported by Mr. 
McNab, Mr. Pearce’s ‘“‘ Garden in the South,” and 
Miss Firth’s “In the South of France.” Among the 
water-colour exhibits, where the problem is more of 
handling a medium than of making a statement, Mr. 
Steer is triumphant. His “ Boat-Builder’s Shed” 1 
a miracle of dexterity. Mr. Nash’s “Avon,” Mr. 
Pearce’s “ Palm Trees ® and Mr. Rushbury’s “ Grand 
Brighton,” all stand out, among a high level of technical 
excellence. But when will the New English allow, of 
discover, an excellence that is not only technical but 
original in conception as well ? T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONG the Second Series of Hogarth Press Essays 
A you will find one by Miss Gertrude Stein (3s. 6d.). 
It bears the title Composition as Explanation ; 
put if the word “explanation” raises hopes, they will 
be disappointed. The first part of the pamphlet is a 
lecture which Miss Stein delivered at Oxford and other 
places on her own work; the latter half of it contains 
four specimen compositions of her own, bearing various 
titles: “* Preciosilla,” “‘ A Saint in Seven” (not in Heaven 
but in “Seven,” which has the advantage of meaning 
nothing), “Sitwell Edith Sitwell,” ‘“ Jean Cocteau,” 
“G. Stein.”” You must not think, nor must Miss Gertrude 
Stein suppose, that she is alone in producing these kind 
of compositions. I happened to pick up a book the other 
day, and on page 6 of it I read the following passage : 

A jagged hedge ahead led Jill aside. She likes a side saddle ; 
he is laid aside; he is laid aside; he is laid aside; he is laid 
aside; he has skill; he has skill; she is less agile; she is less 

ile; she is less agile; a seal likes fish; a seal likes fish; he 
sighs as if he is half dead; she said she had a lease ; she 
said she had a lease; she asked if he liked a fiddle; she asked 
if he fiddled ; she is glad she filed a deed ; all lads like hill-sides. 


I turned the page, and there I read: “ The quay was 
gaily arrayed with flags the quack had qualms, but made 
no reply. Pick a quantity of walnuts for pickling.” 
Save for a certain terseness in this last quotation which is 
more characteristic of Miss Stein’s earlier manner, I should 
have been tempted to attribute this passage also to her 
hand. It certainly possesses much the same literary 
quality as “‘ Paul makes honey and orange-trees. Michael 
makes coal and celery. Louise makes rugs and reasonably 
long. Heloise makes the sea and she settles well away 
from it,” which I copy from “ A Saint in Seven,” in the 


book now before me. 
x + 7 


I am sure it will not detract from the pleasure admirers 
of Miss Stein’s work must take in these quotations to dis- 
cover that they have been written by a less conscious artist 
in prose than she is. The wind of inspiration bloweth where 
it listeth, and surely the discovery that the passage which 
begins “‘ A jagged hedge led Jill aside ” and the one about 
the quack are only Exercises 5 and 7 in Pitman’s Com- 
mercial Typewriting Manual cannot rob this other artist 
of his meed of fame? It should, indeed, be rather a 
matter for rejoicing, that even when intent upon some end 
so remote from art as exercising a young typist’s fingers, 
we may produce the kind of “ modern composition ” des- 
tined, according to Miss Stein, to become eventually 
classical. 


* ” * 


Personally, I prefer Miss Stein in her less austere, less 
repetitive moods. For instance, in a little piece called 
“Tails,” which opens with a word suggested, as is often 
the case in her writings, by rhyme: “Tails: Cold 
pails, cold with joy no joy. A tiny seat that means 
meadows and a lapse of cuddles with cheese and nearly 
bats, all this went messed. The post placed a loud loose 
sprain. A rest is no better. It is better yet. All the 
time.” I cannot help preferring this to her austerer later 
work, of which this is an example : 

I make fun of him of her. 

I make fun of them. 

They make fun of them of this. 
They make fun of him of her. 
She makes fun of of them of her. 
They make fun of her. 

He makes fun of them. 

She makes fun of him. 

I make fun of them. 


I may be misjudging the labour of the artist, but this stuff 
looks as though it would be easy to write if one abandoned 
ones mind to it. I hope, however, I shall never be 
tempted to make fun of Miss Stein. 


* * * 


I would far rather make fun of those who encourage her 
to write. Miss Stein is not to be blamed for indulging in 


automatic writing. I remember once composing a piece of 
prose under the influence of gas, which struck me as 
singularly beautiful. Alas, only the last cadences could be 
recaptured: “I prefersnails. Longmay they continue those 
long, black, blithering and blasted animals to salt the 
rainy ground of virtue.” However, even as I remem- 
bered these words, they seemed to lose their magic signifi- 
cance. Iwas not to blame. But if those who surrounded me 
had persuaded me that if I mesmerised myself back into 
the state of mind in which that sort of stuff is produced, 
and if I wrote a thousand pages of it down, I should be 
doing some service to art, they would have been very 
much to blame indeed, for there is no excuse for being so 
silly. 
* + * 

“I created then,” she says in her lecture, “ a prolonged 
present naturally I knew nothing of a_ continuous 
present but it came naturally to me to make one, it was 
simple it was clear to me and nobody knew why it was 
done like that, I did not myself although naturally to 
me it was natural.” This is one of the more lucid passages 
in her “ explanation,” which is unfortunately itself too 
much ofa “ composition ” to be clear. She begins by saying 
that “it is very likely that nearly everyone has been 
very nearly certain that something that is interesting 
is interesting them. Can they and do they.” There is no 
need for so much caution; we may take it as true that 
some people have found some things interesting. “‘ Can 
they and do they” is otiose. She goes on to assert that 
“nothing changes from generation to generation except 
the thing seen and that makes a composition.” This is a 
bad way of putting the well-known fact that different gene- 
rations have different points of view which determine the 
kind of art which interests them. She continues: “ Those 
who are creating the modern composition authentically are 
naturally only of importance when they are dead, because 
by that time the modern composition having become past 
is classified and the description of it is classical.’ This is 
very ill-expressed, but the meaning is that that new art is 
only recognised as classical when the period it expressed has 
passed away. 

* + * 

Well, so far, just three commonplaces obscurely expressed ; 
finally she reaches her own work. “ A continuous present 
is a continuous present. I made almost a_ thousand 
pages of continuous present. Continuous present is one 
thing and beginning again and again is another thing. 
These are both things. And then there is using everything .” 
She began by “ groping for a continuous present and for 
using everything by beginning again and again. . . . 
Having naturally done this I naturally was a little troubled 
with it when I read it” she confesses. But she persevered. 
“I did not begin again. I just began,”’ which means that 
she went on in the same manner : 

In this beginning naturally since I at once went on and on 
=e o= there were pages and pages and pages more and more 
elaborated making a more and more continuous present includin 
more and more using of everything and continuing more an 
more beginning and beginning and beginning. 

This is a very candid description of her method. Of course 
‘“* very soon there were pages and pages of it.”’ 

It was all so nearly alike it must be different and it is different, 
it is natural that if everything is used and there is a continuous 

resent and a beginning again and again if it is all so alike it must 

simply different and everything simply different was the 

natural way of creating it then. 

Alas, the stuff was all “‘ so nearly alike.”” Alas, the idea that 
the repetition of the same words must be different and 
that beginning the same sentence again and again led 
anywhere was her fatal delusion, and it is either very 
naughty or very asinine of other people to encourage her 
in it. She confesses that “‘the quality in the creation 
of expression the quality in a composition that makes 
it go dead just after it has been made is very troublesome ”’ 
—as my laughing-gas essay “ went dead” on me after I 
woke up. You see, if people did not encourage her she 
might lose confidence in her piffle. The only significant 
statement in her lecture is that her work would have been 
“outlawed ” in any other generation than this post-war 
one. That is horribly true, and in that fact alone resides the 
importance of Miss Gertrude Stein. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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or farce, with China or Peru ; she makes them all acknowledge one 

NEW NOVELS : control; she sees them all with one slanting and sardonic 

Goodbye, Stranger. By Srerta BENSON. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. glance; she washes and recreates them in one atmosphere, 
Dragon’s Blood. By Romer Witson. Collins. 7s. 6d. Her prose proceeds from strength to strength. About her 
Craven House. By Parrick Hamitron. Constable. 7s. 6d. verse—which used to be so very good—I am more doubtful, 


One of These Days. By Micuaet Trappres-Lomax. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Heat. By Isa GLENN. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Four O'Clock, and Other Stories. By Mary Borpen. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d 


Summer Storm. By Frank SwINNERTON. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


All these books depend on atmosphere. Are there then any 
books which don’t depend on atmosphere? There are not ; 
and yet the distinction between atmospheric books and the 
others is by nc means as imbecile as it sounds. All men have 
souls ; but certainly the soul is more obvious in some men than 
in others. And in judging novels, sometimes one thinks first 
of plot, of character, of the energy or sweep of style—and 
sometimes first of atmosphere. Life is, indeed, divided into a 
number of divisions which are not divisions; which overlap 
and even coincide ; which are aspects rather than parts ; but the 
habit of using their names as labels for parts is an inevitable 
one. We could not get on without it, and it is waste of time to 
try. These books, then, depend in some special and almost 
geographic sense on atmosphere. Heat is about heat; Craven 
House is about that world of boiled mutton and lachrymosity 
which Dickens created and hallowed; One of These Days 
about the Riviera, which has been similarly created by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley ; Summer Storm about the special suburbia 
which only Mr. Swinnerton intimately knows ; Dragon’s Blood 
about Germany and nightmare ; Four O'Clock about a partially 
romanticised world of desperate hungers and denials; and 
Goodbye, Stranger about fairyland. Let us begin with fairyland, 
as being the most important. 

Fairyland, in this instance, is called China. And solemnly 
delicious Miss Benson’s Chinamen are. Not, of course, that she 
is capable of the grotesque vulgarity which pretends that other 
nations arefunny. Toher,every nationisfunny. Every person 
is funny—but how often tragic and desperate as well! She 
creates a simple, cheerful, animal-loving girl called, improbably, 
Daley ; she marries her to Clifford, who is a fairy weighing (one 
gathers) some thirteen stone ; Clifford has tried to be a missionary 
but his peculiar gifts have been directed into the preferable 
channel of printing ; to them in their remoteness arrives Lena, 
who is clever; and Clifford “falls for her” at once. His 
ambition, like that of all his kind, is to be human. He wants to 
be ordinary. He wants to be the kind of man who goes to the 
City in spats. And he thinks, for some unexplained reason, 
that the sick, gloomy and repulsive Lena will help him. “I 
think you know everything,” he says to her—** Except how to 
be alive,” she replies. Really, she appears to know very little. 
I don’t think Miss Benson has altogether made up her mind 
about Lena. The story—the atmosphere of the story—requires 
that she should be in some sort of way actual and impressive. 
Her repulsiveness is in the picture, but her nonsense is not. 
Everything she says, however extravagant and laconic, should 
have a tang. Yet almost at her first entrance she is made 
to talk like this: 

“With Spencer Foakes you have a feeling . . . his work’s very 
like himself . . . a kind of severe distortion. ... Billy Mitten knows 
means so much better than ends. . . . Anne Sorel 

** Anne Sorel—poor thing—you can hear her family through. . . 
two ... and nobody’s ever found out from her who the father was. 
. - - Her work’s on the edge of understanding ; I think, when she 
forgets to think, she almost knows . . . but not quite. If you’ve 
heard her play Dart’s ‘Ballad in F,’ you probably know what 
I mean.” 


It is brilliant parody, of course. The jargon of the music- 
room (half-lights and string quartets) has rarely been more 
witheringly, because rarely more blitheringly, reproduced ; 
but blither and blather are not in Lena’s world. She should 
ring true throughout ; truth is the only conceivable excuse for 
her horridness. The two vulgarians who accompany her, 
Edna and Milady, are perfect ; the three of them do a “‘ show ” 
to which the consul and the missionary come. The consul, 
the missionary, are perfect too; the mark of Miss Benson’s 
work is its almost irritating perfection—which is why, when 
we think we have caught it being imperfect, we are more 
irritated still. The centre of her story is the grief of dear, 
silly Daley, at seeing her preposterous husband crudely vamped 
by somebody whom nobody could like ; but it doesn’t matter 
whether Miss Benson is dealing with a major character or a 
minor, with a heart-break or a music-hall turn, with tragedy 









She heads her chapters with lyrics presumably of her own 
composition ; they have lost form without acquiring substance, 
But chapter headings after all are a small matter. And in 
the development of her proper theme Miss Benson is as strong, 
as incisive as ever—as relentless in her understanding of pain, 
as vivid in her exposure of absurdity; and funnier, if possible, 
than she used to be. 

One cannot find quite the same praise for Miss Romer Wilson, 
Her gifts are admittedly exceptional: in her recent work, to be 
frank, she disappoints. She specialises in geniuses, an intractable 
tribe : Martin Schiller was one of the few books which ever gave 
one the feel that their heroes were in fact geniuses. In Dragon’s 
Blood the hero is a maniac. Not, if one wants to be facetious 
about it, so different a thing: not, indeed, so different in the 
serious difficulties the delineation presents to the artist! In both 
cases we have to be reconciled with something errant and 
prodigious, something that illuminates our experience from 
outside if it illuminates it at all. The scene is post-war Germany, 
or cloud-cuckoo-land: any setting would do. There are two 
friends, idealists: they have been members of a club, the New 
Era Club, which dissolves in frothy nothingness as soon as it is 
born : “* Sincerely,’ says the aristocrat, von Markheim, “ I don’t 
care whether the Jews ‘ruin Germany or not. Revolutions and 
national disasters move me very little. The ruin or salvation ofa 
nation is of extreme unimportance to me.” So he goes out toa 
restaurant and falls in love with a prostitute. This annoys his 
friend, Friedrich Storm, exceedingly: it is not prostitution he 
objects to, but love. He is, in a word, jealous. His loneliness 
and thwarted idealism and urgent friendship, all complicated by 
a shameful sense that his friend is an aristocrat and he isn't, 
make him difficult, make him preposterous, make him mad, 
There are two threads in the story : von Markheim’s love-affair, 
and its reverberations amid the twisted strings of Storm’s mind. 
The writing is in a strain of exaltation which furnishes many 
poignant phrases; but there is no sense of effortlessness and 
adequacy ; the wildness and strangeness of the actions described 
do not melt into a unity with ordinary life, but remain 
inexplicable, tantalising. It would be foolish to lose sight of the 
fact that in Dragon’s Blood, as in all Miss Wilson’s work, a strong 
and rare intelligence, capable of inspiration and poetry, is at 
work. But I fear it would be equally foolish to call this book a 
complete success. 

I have hinted that Mr. Hamilton’s muse has a Dickensian 
origin. He describes a boarding-house, with unction ; not in 
the riotous manner in which Dickens dealt with Mrs. Todgers, 
but rather 4 la Marchioness. Not that he is without humour; 
he mingles fun and pathos in a jolly, rumbustical, adjectival way. 
As thus: 

The transformations, evolutions and improvements that the 
years have brought about in Master Wildman are no less than 
magical. To begin with, Master Wildman has now come to some 
sort of contract with his legs, whereby those previously obstreperous 
limbs have not only agreed to concentrate, without any superfluous 
or wandering action, upon the business of carrying the bust of a 
young man from one given place to another; but to further his 
requests in general particulars. 


There is, however, far more shrewdness of characterisation than 
you would anticipate from this heavy jocosity of style. Mr. 
Hamilton sees his people: it follows that he cares for them. 
He has—I return to it—atmosphere. 

Mr. Trappes-Lomax must be accused of having been influenced 
by Mr. Aldous Huxley. It cannot be helped. He appears to 
have asked for it. (Though, of course, the resemblance may be 
entirely unintentional and unconscious: it may even be mira- 
culous—a case of the Zeitgeist ; anyway, it is there). And it is 
a pity that he should appear to be so influenced ; for he has a 
pretty talent of his own. Stripped of its determinedly cruel and 
unsentimental note (can any yielding to sentimentality be more 
explicit than this ?), it is the story of a sensitive and self-regarding 
young man, not too prepossessing in character or appearance, 
who adores a bright young thing. He spends a day trying to 
impress her, trying to tell her. Ali the clever talk, all the 
carefully described scenes, are subordinated to that tragedy. 
For tragedy it is, though the sort of tragedy at which the 
injudicious laugh: and the real feeling comes through the 
artificial jokes. 

Mrs. Glenn demonstrates how a white man may go to the bad 
in Manila, as white men and black have been known to go 
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elsewhere. But, despite the emphatic brevity of her title, her 
atmosphere is spiritual rather than physical: she pictures the 
trivial round of garrison gossip, the omnipresence of sexual 
temptation, the ludicrous and pathetic weakness of youth that 
desires a reciprocal and perfect passion and is reduced to a 
crude despair if it doesn’t get it. This is a vigorous and effective 
novel. 

Miss Borden’s short stories have variety of subject : with one 
exception, they can scarcely be said to have variety of note. 
The problems of the people (ably arranged in exposition and 
climax), whether those people are rich and intellectual or poor 
and dull, are just a little removed from reality by the forcing of 
the atmosphere. (Blessed and comfortable word!) With, I 
say, one exception. No Verdict has an almost fierce reality. I 
cannot like Miss Borden’s manner, even here; but her matter 
transcends it. Most of the tales she has collected have moments : 
this one is a moment. But she should surely not end anything 
with the passage in which the story called Beauty is supposed 
to culminate : 

“Hup ! hup!” yelled Sadie to her legs and arms, and for once 
they obeyed her promptly. All together they leapt forward and 
the big red hand grabbed the little girl and flung her back and 
sideways, as Sadie went down under the horse’s hoofs. 

Such an ugly, twisted lump she was lying there in the mud, 
with a red mark on her forehead when the riders and farmers 
gathered round. One eye was staring up at the dark, lowering 
winter sky. She was dead. There was a silly sort of grin, a heavenly 
sort of smile on her big mouth. 

It is easy to illustrate Mr. Swinnerton’s manner—and his 
atmosphere, which comes to the same thing—by quotation. 
One can find felicities on almost every page. Polly, in the dark 
on Hampstead Heath, listens : 

From time to time she passed dimly outlined figures, generally 
by twos, and heard the low voices in which they spoke. Strange 
secrets she heard, and odd phrases; fragments that brought the 
speakers straight into her comprehension, or that mystified her 
and left her doubting. There were girls who said: ‘‘ Well, I tole 
*im ; if that’s your idea, I said... .’’ Or, “‘ She din arf look a sketch ; 
you know, with her. ...” A young man, arguing with a friend, 
said exasperatingly : ‘‘ Now look at it in this way... .” Another, 
impressionable and much read: ‘‘I was mad with anger.” Still 
another: “I’d never thought of God, like that, as personal 
friend.” 

It looks easy, does it net ? But it is perfect. The darkness, the 
moving figures, the minds revealed and snatched away ! 
Mr. Swinnerton brings a rarely subtle and highly trained 
intelligence to the appreciation of the simple. In estimating 
Summer Storm, one feels inclined to leave aside the whole 
apparatus of the concealed husband, the “ past” which one of 
the girls enjoys, and to think only of the natural and illuminating 
contrast between that girl and her friend (it is characteristic of 
Mr. Swinnerton that they are typists). Polly in her stubborn 
innocence is delightful, and her home is exquisitely true. Mr. 
Swinnerton is at home with homes. 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST 
The Changing East. By J. A. SpeNDER. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


_ “The Changing East ” which Mr. Spender has just revisited 
is, like ancient Gaul, divided into three parts—Turkey, Egypt 
and India. These countries, as he says, “though otherwise 
very dissimilar, have one feature in common, which in a sense 
makes them the object of one study. They are all countries 
which for long periods have been either inextricably mixed 
up with Europe or subject to European control, and they are 
all attempting in one way or another to free themselves from 
that control. They pursue this object in different ways 
according to their several necessities and circumstances, but 
it is substantially the same object, and it presents the 
European Powers—especially ourselves—with a problem of 
great delicacy and intricacy.” Mr. Spender’s statement of 
the problem, both as a whole and in its details, and his 
Suggestions for solving it, are of first-rate interest. For he 
brings to bear on his subject a keen and calm judgment, a ripe 
experience of causes, men, and politicians, and a feeling for 
freedom that is one of the best traditions of Liberalism. 
‘The new Turkey leaves him, as we should have expected, 
with a divided mind. He can appreciate the desire of Mustapha 
and his followers to make a break with the evil 
past. He can admire their stoical endurance of Angora, with 
all its squalid discomforts. But he cannot believe that they 
are right in trying to degrade Constantinople into a third-rate 


township. Constantinople, placed as it is, the gateway between 
West and East, the prize for which nations have fought and 
intrigued for many centuries, must come into its own again— 
if not as the Turks’, then as somebody else’s. Mr. Spender 
sees, too, the difficulty that Kemal is faced with in making a 
Turkey that shall be strictly Turkish, and yet “ modern” 
and westernised. To abolish the fez for the bowler hat, even 
to abolish the Caliphate, may be a sound method of bringing 
Turkey into the world of to-day; but to abolish the use of 
all foreign languages over the telephone is to push her a long 
way back behind yesterday. And Mr. Spender finds the same 
incompatibility in the spiritual qualities as in the material 
policy of the Kemalists. He is torn between admiration for 
their courage and self-denial and disgust for the intolerance 
and cruelty that are still rampant. Yet he has good hopes 
that Turkey will pull through, and that now the Mosul trouble 
is over (he was at Angora, by the way, in the thick of the crisis 
last winter) Anglo-Turkish relations will be straightforward 
and friendly. 

On the Egyptian question Mr. Spender can speak with 
exceptional authority. For he was a member of the Milner 
Commission, whose Report, if Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
had had the sense to accept it in 1920, might have saved some 
blood and many tears. The concessions that were extorted 
later have resulted after a further struggle in a modus vivendi ; 
but the problem is not yet completely solved. The problem, 
to put it bluntly, is how to maintain the paradox of an 
“* independent” Egypt dependent on us. Egypt is, of course, not 
a part of the British Empire, but she is nevertheless far more 
tightly tied to the Empire than are the Dominions. The 
reasons for that, says Mr. Spender, are written large on the 
map. So they are; but, being Britons, we want to square 
might with right. We urge, therefore—what is perfectly true— 
that, though this enforced Anglo-Egyptian partnership may 
irritate Egyptian patriots, it obviously has immense material 
advantages for them. We urge also—what is realised by most 
intelligent men in Egypt—that to get rid of us would only 
take Egypt out of the frying-pan into the fire. Another 
European Power would very soon step into our place—a Power 
that would be far less tender than we of Egyptian rights. 
And we can plead, by way of moral justification for our policy, 
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that we are not exploiting Egypt for any purely selfish ends, 
economic or political, that we are upholding not merely British 
interests, but the general peace. Only, if we do make such 
a plea, we must show our good faith by behaving in Egypt as 
trustees and not as masters—until the day comes when the 
League of Nations is in a position to take our place as the 
protector both of legitimate British interests and of the general 

Mr. Spender says nothing about that, but we do not 
doubt he is alive to the possibility—and, we would add, the 
desirability of it. For the present, however, we agree with him 
that we must maintain the security of our communications on 
the Suez Canal, we must stand in a special position in regard 
to Egypt’s foreign relations, and we must resist the Egyptian 
claim to disturb the status quo in the Sudan. Our differences 
will be amicably settled, Mr. Spender thinks, not immediately, 
perhaps, but when passions have cooled down; and in the 
meantime the best thing to do with the “ reserved questions ” 
is to leave them, where they are now, on the shelf. About 
the prospects of Egyptian self-government Mr. Spender is 
cautiously hopeful. He believes, as every sensible person 
believes, that any attempt to deprive them of that measure 
of independence they have got would mean disaster, and that 
it is, indeed, our duty to do ungrudgingly whatever we can 
to make their self-government a success. He himself offers 
them some prudent advice on one or two of the difficulties 
which confront them. 

India is a far more complex problem, for India is not one 
but many—a clash of races, nations, religions, parties. Mr. 
Spender’s analysis does not pretend, of course, to be exhaustive. 
But in his account of persons and places and things and ideas 
—an admirable mixture of grave and gay—he puts his finger 
skilfully on strong and weak points. He visited Tagore and 
the Jam Sahib and Gandhi; for the first two he has nothing 
but praise, the last he found remote and antipathetic. In the 
Punjaub he saw a Mohammedan province (or, at least, a province 
with a Mohammedan majority), which he compares to Egypt, 
making a remarkable progress in irrigation, road-building and 
the development of its social services. In Bengal he sees an 
Ireland. Hinduism, which he discusses at some length, is 
obviously a puzzle to him, as it is to most of us. As a religion 
it ranges from an exalted ethical system, with an almost 
unintelligible metaphysic, to an abysmal depth of superstition. 
As a social institution it presents a formidable front to advance- 
ment on Western lines. The difficulties involved in caste are 
known to everyone; less familiar, perhaps, are those that 
result from religious scruples about taking life. Here is an 
instructive example from Mr. Spender’s experience: 


I have been out with a very enlightened Indian among his 
villages and seen his people at work on their holdings. Some 
of them are Jains and nearly all the rest Mahajas, none of whom 
will kill any living thing. He tells me that he calculates that 
on the average they gather in not more than a third of what they 
grow. One third goes to pigs, deer, panthers and monkeys ; 
another third to birds and insects. They will not kill the cobra, 
even when it has bitten them; they will not kill the rat or the 
flea on the rat which carries the infection of plague. When I 
asked my servant to see that my bed was clear of mosquitoes, 
he caught them one by one, and took them delicately in the tips 
of his fingers to the window and let them out. I do not say that 
this is typical of all India, but it certainly is of large parts of it. 


On the general political question Mr. Spender is again 
cautiously hopeful. He sees the gradual abandonment of the 
“Peter Pan theory of India”—our traditional assumption 
that the Indians were children who would never grow up. 
He sees, on the other hand, a dangerous tendency, on the part 
of both English and Indians, to accept the fallacy that India 
is “‘a kind of undeveloped Europe, which only needs to be 
endowed with Western institutions to go peacefully ahead in 
the path of progress.””’ The truth is that India “‘ must advance 
on Indian lines, of which Indians must be the judge.”” What 
exactly those lines will be he does not, of course, attempt to 
predict. He can only say, looking at our part of the problem, 
that we must press on with the Reforms, and in pressing on 
amend our scheme where it wants amending. Dyarchy, he 
thinks, has, on balance, been a failure, and if it is allowed to 
continue in its present shape it may, “ instead of instructing 
Indians in responsible government, have exactly the opposite 
result of turning them into irresponsible agitators.”” For the 
rest, he is anxious about “‘ the unhappy date, 1929,” which is 
fixed by the Act for the reconsideration of the reforms. It 
does, as he says, encourage the idea of a fore-ordained crisis, 
and raise expectations which it may be impossible to satisfy. 
There is no necessity to make a fetish of this date. The 





a 


experience of the Act has been sufficient ; and “ the red letter 
should be removed from the year 1929, and all embargoes on 
reconsideration raised as quickly as possible.’”” Will the Govern. 
ment listen to that wise word of Mr. Spender’s? 


THE GREEK MIRACLE 


The Formation of the Greek People. By A.Jarp&. Kegan Paul. 16s, 


** There was once, on the globe, a little corner of earth .., , 
where, beneath the fairest of skies, among inhabitants gifted 
with a unique intellectual organisation, letters and arts spread 
over the things of nature like a second light, for all peoples and 
for all generations to come.” In these words of Ingres M. Henrj 
Berr, in his introduction to M. Jardé’s book, summarises the 
Greek “ Miracle,’ as Renan called it, the miracle which it is the 
object of the present and succeeding volumes of the Greek 
section of Messrs. Kegan Paul’s History of Civilisation to inves. 
tigate and explain. How far then, we may ask, has M. Jardé 
explained it? It would seem, hardly at all. The “ miracle” 
remains ; the mystery of its happening is still to be solved. 

Nevertheless, M. Jardé has cleared the historical ground, for 
his scholarly and lucid analysis of Greek history shows us very 
clearly how the Greek City States and the civic spirit they created 
and expressed and fostered came into being, and why they could 
never coalesce permanently into an Empire. The plan of the 
book is admirable. First M. Jardé treats his subject geographi- 
cally, and surveys the land with its small cultivable areas 
separated from each other by mountains, fertile oases in a desert 
of rock upon which were to spring up the intensely individualistic 
communities of historic Greece. He then surveys the water and 
the problems it presented, problems of individual drainage and 
not of communal irrigation, problems of which the principal was 
the conservation of the fertile earth. He then looks out over 
the sea, as the first Greeks must have looked out upon it, 
when, landsmen from the central plains, without even a word 
in their language to express that rolling waste, they set out 
to conquer a new element. M. Jardé then discusses the earlier 
navigation in unseaworthy vessels, which hugged the shore and 
crept from isle to isle, and the effect which this method had 
upon the venue of Greek colonisation. Next he turns to the 
consideration of the ceaseless toil which was necessary to 
make the land support considerable populations, and the effect 
which this work must have had upon the character of the 
people: ‘‘ Greece,” said Herodotus, “‘always has poverty for a 
mate.” 

So far M. Jardé has dealt with facts and has been at his ease. 

In his next chapter he treats of the races and peoples, and is at 
once in that maze of conflicting evidence, myth and conjecture 
which, if it is the delight of the archeologist, is the despair of the 
historian. Here M. Jardé rarely expresses any decided opinion. 
Nevertheless, he gives every modern theory, ethnological, 
philological, or archazological, its due weight, and writes always 
in the light of the latest discoveries. Leaving the debatable 
field of pre-historic ethnography, he returns again to history, 
discusses the various cultural areas of the mainland and the 
Greek colonies, and, after an excursus in which he reviews 
Hellenic unity as demonstrated in the Persian wars and the 
particularist spirit which prevented that unity from becoming 
permanent, he closes his long argument with a brilliant analysis 
of the wars of the cities and the rise of Macedon. 

M. Jardé has answered many questions, but the main ques- 
tion—Why this people, alone among the peoples of antiquity, 
“created humanity and liberty . . . . beauty and wisdom?” 
—remains unanswered. ‘The answer has to be sought in the 
4¥gean and western Asia Minor; but much as these areas have 
told us of their material cultures, they are still silent in respect 
of their thought. The Greeks taught the world to think, but 
who taught the Greeks? We might suppose, after reading 
M. Jardé’s description of the fierce and jealous individualism of 
the Greek citizens, and the reflected individualism of the City 
States they founded and maintained, that here we have the 
clue; that as this individualism was if not created at any 
rate fostered and intensified by the geographical conditions 
under which they lived—each little community on its isolated 
patch of cultivable land—so from it sprang an individualism 
of thought that enabled them to escape the miasma of 
rank superstition and cast-iron tradition, and to see things 
clearly and think for themselves. But it was not on the maip- 
land that the Greeks made their first adventure in the things of 
the mind. As M. Jardé points out again and again, it was the 
Ionians who first instructed the Greek world in art and science 
and philosophy, in poetry and in prose, and the Ionians were 
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ALL SUMMER IN A DAY 
An Autobiographical Fantasia. 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16s, net. 


“ And it is the ghosts that we get, such a refreshing change 
from the scandalous and petty chronicles which pass current as 
memoirs nowadays. . . . Memories of a perceptive and sensi- 
tive spirit recorded with vividness of detail in language of 
brooding and sometimes startlingly appropriate beauty.”—Truth. 


This work is published at the risk 
of the Author’s life. 


ONCE I HAD A HOME 


The diary and narrative of Nadejda, Lady of Honour to 
Their Imperial Majesties the late Empress Alexander 
Feodorovna and the Empress Maria Feodorowna of Russia. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16s. net. 

“Her book is singularly outspoken for one who has lived all 
her life in a Court.”—The Field. 

“ Graphic, pathetic, poignant . . . the natural, spontaneous 
style conveys the unmistakable impression of actuality.”—T ruth. 


To Announce the First Illustrated Edition of 


GREEN MANSIONS 


By W. H. HUDSON. With 10 double-page and two single- 
page plates, and about 38 other line drawings by KEITH 
HENDERSON. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Also a FINE EDITION printed on hand-made paper limited 
to 165 copies, of which 150 only are for sale throughout the 

world, numbered and signed by the Artist. Price 42s. net. 


GONE WILD 
The Epic of a Wolf-hound. 
By J. ALLAN DUNN. With 16 plates by EDWIN 
MEGARGEE, F'cap 4to. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
How the Call of the Wilds came to Boru, the Wolf-hound. 
A book for every lover of dogs. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AS A 
DRAMATIC ARTIST 


By R. H. COATES, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature in the 
University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s, net. 
All the plays are carefully analysed and examined. Their 
imaginative range and judicial fairness, their vivid presenta- 
tion of modern social tragedy and waste, and their intense 
moral passion of pity and indignation, are sympathetically and 
fully dealt with. 


BOTTLESCREW DAYS 
Wine Drinking in England during the Eighteenth 
Century. 
By ANDRE L. SIMON, author of “The Blood of the Grape,” 


“The Wine Trade Text Book.” Fully illustrated, Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 21s, net. 


THROUGH LIBERIA 
en — = 38 Illustrations. 


“Lady Dorothy Mills is one of those lucky people who 
manage not only to explore the most unexpected corners of the 
globe, but also crystallize their adventures in a first-class book 
of travel.”"—Sunday Times. 


ANCIENT CITIES AND MODERN 
TRIBES 


Exploration and Adventure in Maya Lands. 
By THOMAS GANN, F.R.G.S., author of “Mystery Cities.” 
With 58 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


“Dr, Gann’s latest book is perhaps the most absorbing that 
has come from his pen.”—Daily Mail. 


A NATURALIST AT THE ZOO 


By E. G. BOULENGER. With 34 full-page Illustrations by 
L. R. BRIGHTWELL. Cloth. 10s. 6d. met. 


“ A book to delight all animal lovers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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assuredly a mixed people, even if the legend be untrue that the 
first Hellenic settlers came without their women-folk and took 
their wives from the peoples of the country, Leleges and Carians 
and Lydians and Trojans and Phrygians. M. Jardé says that 
the rudiments of Ionian science would have been derived from 
Babylonian and Egyptian sources. But filtered through what 
channels ? 

As we know now, long before the historic Greek put in an 
appearance anywhere, Aryan peoples had penetrated into Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, as Princes of the Kassites, as Princes 
of the Mitanni, as associates of the Capadocian Hittites, and it 
may be that the peoples of the coast of Asia Minor, with a known 
strong infusion of Arian blood and speech, had already begun 
to rationalise Asiatic culture and thought before the Ionians 
arrived. The Greek Miracle—would it not be better to call it 
the Greek Mystery ?—is the arrival of the first sceptics, the first 
civilised men who, refusing to believe, proceeded to investigate, 
and were ever seeking some new thing, some new form of 
Janguage or literature or art or philosophy. There is so much 
to know, there is so little known, of the cultures, Mycenean, 
Aigean, and Anatolian, in which the Hellenes must have been 
saturated long before they became historic or articulate. The 
Miracle of Greece in her prime is really no miracle, for we may in 
M. Jardé’s pages, not for the first time but perhaps for the first 
time so clearly, watch the burgeoning of that splendid culture, 
but the miracle of the beginning of Greek thought remains a 
matter for conjecture, and so it will remain until, if ever, the full 
story of the Eastern Mediterranean can be told. 

M. Jardé is happy in his translator, Mr. M. R. Dobie, for in 
every respect the work reads like an original. 


THOSE DAMNED CIVILIANS 


Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918. By Field-Marshal Sir 
WitiiamM Roserrson, G.C.B., ete. 2 vols. Cassell. 50s. 

Sir William Robertson was chief of the General Staff from 
1915 to 1918, and his very frank story of his relations with the 
governments under which he served is, accordingly, of the 
greatest public and historical interest—but, all the same, we 
do not see why it should be published at the almost prohibitive 
price of 50s.! Sir William gives us an authentic account— 
probably the only authentic account we shall ever have—of 
what happened in the critical year of 1917 as between Mr. Lloyd 
George, the General Staff, the Commander-in-Chief, the French 
Generals, and the French Government. The numerous plans 
that were then canvassed, and the muddles that were made, 
are all set forth here, with their pros and cons from Sir William’s 
point of view. He certainly makes out a strong case against 
the particular sort of “‘ civilian interference ” to which he was 
subjected, but it is not a wholly convincing case, and we do not 
think he makes out any case at all for that sort of dictatorship 
of the soldier which he apparently regards as essential to the 
successful conduct of all military operations. If the War had 
revealed the existence of any able military leader—who, of 
course, would have had to be a “ Regular ’’—there might be 
something to be said for Sir William's point of view. But what 
the War in fact revealed was that scarcely any army in Europe 
was controlled by brains which by any reasonable civilian 
standard could be called first-class. Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
ceptions of military strategy may have been wrong—they pro- 
bably were—but in view of the utter dearth of mental energy 
and capacity which was apparent in the command of all the 
Allied armies he cannot seriously be blamed for having attempted 
to defy that tradition of professional infallibility upon which 
almost all soldiers insist. 

The common verdict about the conduct of the War was and 
is that the rank-and-file were magnificent, but that about the 
way they were led, whether by Generals or by Field-Marshals, 
the less said the better. The British Army—as far as its com- 
missioned ranks are concerned—is pre-eminently a social 
institution which has never had much use for brains. That 
always was so and apparently still is so. In the War almost all 
the men at the top were conspicuous failures, alike in Flanders 
and at Suvla Bay ; but their failure has not apparently shaken 
their belief that they are heaven-born leaders and that some- 
thing ought to be done to prevent their being interfered with 
when the nation is at war. If they can destroy the social 
tradition whereby “ the fool of the family ” is sent either into 
the Army or into the Church they may one day be able to make 
out a case for the independence which they demand. But as 
long as the nation remembers that in the greatest struggle in 
which it has ever been involved in all history its military fate 
was placed in the hands first of a French and then of a Haig, it 





is not very likely to concede the claims of the soldiers or to 
resent very much the “interference” of politicians. The 
politicians were in fact able to interfere in 1917 simply because 
the soldiers had so palpably failed and, what is more, were 
quite coolly contemplating a continuance of the war for several 
more years. French, Jellicoe, Haig, Beattie—we can hope for no 
more courageous leaders, but surely we may hope for more 
genius. But boys with brains do not as a rule enter the 
Services nowadays—why indeed should they ?—and if by chance 
they do they usually join the Engineers, the only branch of the 
Service where their prospects are not likely to be hampered 
rather than advanced by any sort of unusual ability which they 
may possess. And as far as the Navy is concerned the engineering 
branch has lately been degraded by the present First Lord, and 
is therefore likely in the future to attract still fewer good can- 
didates. Mediocrity always fears intelligence, and it is by 
mediocrity that a social institution like our Regular Army is 
inevitably controlled. It may or may not one day gain the 
intellectual respect of “‘ civilians,” but it certainly has not done 
so yet, and in the meantime we see no reason why interfering 
politicians should cease to interfere. If they did not, things 
might well be worse still. 

Such is the general feeling which Sir William Robertson’s 
book arouses in us. Here and there—perhaps even everywhere 
—he may be right, as things happened, but unless the General 
Staff becomes something very different from what it is at present 
we hope that it will never in any future life-and-death struggle— 
if it should be our tragic fate ever again to be so engaged—hbe 
granted the sort of free hand whieh Sir William appears to 
demand. His book, however, is, of course, worth reading, and 
incidentally it reveals the interesting fact that Sir William was 
offered, and refused, the post of Commander-in-Chief before it 
was offered to Sir Douglas Haig. Sir William preferred to be 
Chief of the General Staff. 


ADHERING TO ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture and the Allied Arts. By Pror. A. M. Brooks, 
With 157 illustrations. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


This is a new edition of a work published ten years ago in 
America, and now for the first time issued in England. It has 
several merits which may justify its continued popularity. In 
the first place, it is written in an admirably clear and unpre- 
tentious style; the exposition of constructive principles is 
adequate and well within a lay comprehension ; the apprecia- 
tions are conventional and usually “safe”; the historical 
matter is accurate ; and the esthetics, if they fail duly to satisfy 
logic or to explain taste, do not in these respects differ from the 
mild dogmatism by which such works are usually prefaced. 
Prof. Brooks’s volume carries the stamp of a good teacher: 
what he has chosen to say is well said, and it will seem lucid to 
the laity. And “ by the laity” (says Prof. Brooks, quoting 
Mr. Otto Kahn) “ I mean the plain men and women of America ” 
who “ feel the urge of beauty” and “ once they have become 
imbued with correct standards of art, adhere to them.” This 
limpet propensity in the disciples places a grave responsibility 
on the teacher. 

And, frankly, from America one might expect a rather different 
treatment of this subject. American architects have been in 
the forefront in bringing the practice of architecture back to 
essentials and away from historical dilettantism ; and American 
collectors have, at least, been wide-minded in judging what is 
intrinsically valuable in the “ allied arts.” But the professors 
(to judge from this and other books written from University 
chairs) were “‘ imbued,” all too deeply, by Viollet le Duc. They 
are still adhering. 

The scope of this book is old-fashioned. Prof. Brooks, 
indeed, is careful to say that he has attempted no compre- 
hensive treatment, and there are passages in which he suggests 
that his concern is merely with medieval building and its 
antecedents. But, after all, the title on his cover and his 
introductory chapter on “‘ The Significance of Art” do’ entitle 
us to look for a general conception. Yet for Prof. Brooks 
architecture seems to end abruptly with the fourteenth century, 
and can be studied without any reference whatever to what 
came after that date. So, too, he devotes a chapter to Greek 
sculpture and begins abruptly with the Elgin marbles (serene), 
and while we are searching in vain for one single reference to 
archaic sculpture we meet a photograph of our unhappy friend 
Laocoon. After this we are not surprised to find Giotto’s tower 
still spoken of as quintessentially good organic design and to 
meet thegappropriate Ruskin quotation about “ that serene 
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RECENT FICTION 





CRAVEN HOUSE 
By PATRICK HAMILTON. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “ Delightfully human, full of good nature and 
fine observation. . . . Packed with novel characters and 
convincing dialogue. A very human story well told.” 


THEIR TRADITION 
By GUY RAWLENCE. 7/6 net 


Truth: “ Great-Aunt Alicia Challenge is the dominating 
figure of this fine book. . . This indomitable old lady 
is a really great conception. She is worthy of a niche 
among the immortals of fiction.” 


HIGH SILVER 
By ANTHONY RICHARDSON. 


Saturday Review: “ A novel of quite unusual merit... . 
Its character drawing alone would have made High Silver 
a good novel; its impartial insight into and delicate hand- 
ling of ethical questions make it a remarkably good one.” 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
By THEODORE DREISER. 


Morning Post: “A story full of the pathos of circum- 
stance, and the most powerful and impressive American 
novel we have read for a very long time.” 


YOUNG MALCOLM 
By GEORGE BLAKE. 7/6 net 


Morning Post: “ Not since Mr. H. G. Wells put forth 
Kipps and Love and Mr. Lewisham have we had a story 
so full of human nature presented with such kindly humour.” 


WAYS OF ESCAPE 
By NOEL FORREST. 7/6 net 


Truth: “ The trenchant study of an inveterate egoist well 
conceived and relentlessly executed. Undeniably a powerful 
story, well worked out and admirably narrated.” 


i) ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2 = jinn 


7/6 net 


10/- net 
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AN _IMPORTANT 
ROYAL BIOGRAPHY 


sy H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


MY FIFTY YEARS 
(Illus. 21/- net. 


This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Greece contains much interesting information 
on the history of recent times. It is vividly written and 
contains many interesting anecdotes and comments on 
important personages. 


SAILING 


ACROSS EUROPE 
by NEGLEY FARSON 


(Illus. 21/- net.) 


To sail across Europe from one end to the other in the 
same boat is no small feat. It is of this unique experience 
that Mr. Negley Farson tells. His adventures in The Flame 
make literature of an unusual and intriguing sort. Not the 
least part of the book is the illustrations which were taken 
on the journey. These refiect the inhabitants and archi- 
tecture of the countries of Europe with charm and fidelity. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS), LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 



































MURDER 


is known to be a fascinating 
subject to a large number of 
people—hence the crowds that 
throng the courtsand the space de- 
voted to it in the press. Deplorable 
as this may be, the study of 
the psychology of the murderer is 


FOR 


serious-minded people of the 
greatest interest and importance, 
It has been suggested that every- 
one is a_ potential murderer 
given the necessary stimulus. 
However that may be, all and 
sundry can read Mr. Bolitho’s 
book* with interest, pleasure and 


PROFIT 


*Murder for Profit by William Bolitho (Jonathan 
Cape. os. 6d. net) 








NEEM eR 
‘<* COBBETT’S RIDES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
A Trilogy: 
ANVIL AND LOOM 
By ROWLAND CRAGG. 10s. 6d. net 
THE DYING PEASANT 
By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 10s. 6d. net 


UNDER THE RED ENSIGN 
By H. M. TOMLINSON. 10s. 6d. net 
THE GREAT CHARTERED COMPANIES 
By DAVID HANNAY. 10s. 6d. net 
+ 


THE NABOBS OF MADRAS 


By Professor HENRY DODWELL. 10s. 6d. net 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Lid., 
Se common HENRIETTA STREET, W.c. 2000000 














“THE PORTRAIT OF AN ORIGINAL MAN” 


Rozsert Lynp in The Daily News. 


THE JOURNALS OF T. J. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 
1879 - 1922 


Two volumes. 


1000 numbered copies. 
£4 45. Od. net. 


Small Crown 4to. 


RECORD of the last forty years of the diarist’s life, 

including the founding of the Doves Bindery and 
Press; together with catalogues of books bound 
personally by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson between 1884 and 
1892, and of the Doves Press books issued between 1900 and 
1916. The illustrations include an unpublished portrait after 
W. Rothenstein and a drawing after Walter Sickert, A.R.A. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 17 THAVIES INN, E.C.1. 
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height of mountain alabaster, coloured like a morning cloud 
and chased like a sea-shell.”” (No doubt; but did ever an ill- 
divided tower stand so long upon a purple patch ?) 

Prof. Brooks may suggest that these are no more than 
random chapters on particular subjects. But why these 
subjects in particular? The very choice and limitation of the 
subject-matter implies a point of view towards “‘ architecture 
and the allied arts,” and that such a view should satisfy those 
who are witnesses of what is being built in America to-day 
fills one with something of the same surprise as one would 
experience if a lady were to walk down Bond Street, without 
attracting comment, in a bustle and flounces. Not but what 
she might be (like the professor’s volume) charmingly and, in 
her own way, correctly dressed. 

Prof. Brooks gives us clear, succinct chapters on Greek 
and Roman building, some brief chapters on classic sculpture 
as our grandfathers conceived it, a very fair analysis of Byzantine 
architecture: the rest is about medizval Gothic. As a set of 
lectures on construction with a historical background it is a 
very competent work. As a study of architectural art it does 
not go to the root of the matter. And, indeed, to that end his 
self-imposed limits are not propitious to success. Those who are 
building, or thinking about architecture, or merely going to 
look at it, are chiefly concerned with the art as practised since 
1450,—the living source, cut off from which we can understand 
little and do less, and about the architecture of those five 
centuries Prof. Brooks has elected to say nothing. We should 
be surprised if, purchasing a popular book on Music, we found 
no mention of any composer after Palestrina. Eastern archi- 
tecture is also outside the scheme; yet the very interesting 
buildings which are being erected in America under the “* zoning 
law’ and our own Adelaide House, show that this is at least 
as potent an influence as Gothic. The Gothic interlude will 
always remain a fascinating subject, but to approach the art 
of architecture from that angle is, at this date, singularly 
perverse. Why do American professors still “‘ adhere,” like 
bats, to the vaults of medizval crypts? Prof. Brooks claims 
to have in view “the hungry sheep who look up and are not 
fed.” They ask for a stone, and he gives them what is, after all, 
still the soft Ruskinian bread. So far as it goes this is a good 
book, free from rhetoric, clear, nearly always true. Yet there 
is a suggestio falsi inherent in its plan. Prof. Brooks devotes 
his fly-leaf to two quotations, one from Viollet le Duc, the other 
from Sir Arthur Helps. The quotations are innocuous; the 
names ominous. For these betoken the bustles and flounces 


of thought. 
PITT IN LOVE 
The Love Letters of William Pitt, First Lord Chatham. Edited by 
EtrHeL, Asuton Epwarps. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


The age of Oratory is gone. That of sophisters, economists 
and calculators has succeeded. The harmonious gesture, the 
flashing eye, the voice that breaks suddenly from the sonorous 
booming of an organ to a shuddering whisper, have lost their 
political price. Shrouded in flannel and denouncing with a 
crutch, Lord Oxford would inspire less terror than compassion, 
and if Mr. Baldwin brought a dagger to the House of Commons, 
he would not know what to do with it. Our sense of humour has 
corroded our sense of the sublime. Speeches are made to be 
read rather than to be heard, and even the microphone takes no 
account of frowns, however awful, glances, however imperious. 

There are still those who call the Eighteenth Century the Age 
of Reason; who regard the great men of the time as foppish 
cynics, the beautiful women as heartless libertines. Lord 
Chesterfield and Madame de Merteuil are to them more character- 
istic than Sterne or Rousseau, Clarissa Harlowe or Julie de 
Lespinasse. If those whom for such reasons the Eighteenth 
Century repels or allures could be transported back to it, they 
would, we believe, be respectively dazed by its sentimentality 
and disgusted by its humbug. The art of advertisement was then 
in its infancy. The senses were not continually resisting the 
bombardment of the head lines and posters which, like the 
poisons of Mithridates, immunize us against any strong sensation. 
It is only by an effort of historical imagination that we can in 
the least understand the awed silence in which the House 
watched Pitt rise from his seat, the terror which his eye instilled 
in those who dared to confront him with his flagrant inconsis- 
tencies. 

He is one of the most difficult of all figures for the historian 
to reconstruct. His speeches were inaccurately reported, and in 
any case would probably seem unremarkable apart from the 
arts with which they were delivered. And the door to the green- 


room is kept resolutely closed. We know next to nothing of 
Pitt’s private life. We have glimpses of him conferring with 
Capability Brown—a useful gardener, for he had the King’s 
ear—surveying by torchlight the planting of his shrubberies, 
buying all the surrounding houses to protect himself from the 
possibility of noise, advising his nephew and son upon their 
studies at the University, receiving from the Reverend John 
Lettice the news that fourteen-year-old Mr. Beckford (he was 
Pitt’s godson), had sacrificed a “splendid heap of Orientaj 
drawings” on the shrine of good taste, having had “ firmness 
enough to burn them with his own hand.” We know little of his 
reading. His quotations are always from the most approved 
authors, and though Lady Hester Stanhope reports that he had 
Spenser by heart, it is difficult to believe her. It seems more 
characteristic that as a young man he read right through the 
dictionary twice. There are no details published of the sad 
distemper, akin to madness, which darkened the later years 
of his life. He appears the most solicitous of husbands, the most 
affectionate of fathers. But never can we catch him in an aspect 
that is in any way unexpected or particular. He differed from 
most of his colleagues in the intensity of his patriotism, of his 
financial rectitude, of his obsequiousness to George III, of his 
Evangelical piety (as shown in the notes published at the end of 
his correspondence), and above all of his belief in the people. 
There seems a touch of the eminent Victorian about him. But 
what he was like as a person remains a mystery. 

Wilkes called him the best speaker and worst letter-writer 
of his time. Lord Rosebery describes his love-letters as the 
“treasures of his wife but the despair of posterity.” ‘*Thata 
great genius presumably in love,” he adds, * should send such 
stilted, pompous artificial documents as tokens of his passion 
to the object of his affections is one of the mysteries of brain and 
heart.” They have now been published for the first time by an 
editor who disagrees with Lord Rosebery. And rightly. For 
though they are not good letters, they are interesting. He was 
46 when he wrote them, Lady Hester Grenville was 33. They 
are full of the conventional properties of the time, Guardian 
Angels, lov’d charms, Pious Pilgrims, Tutelary Saints, Effusions 
of Veneration and the rest. ‘* My dearest life,” “‘ My sweetest 
life,” he calls her from the first, as he did till the end. “ You 
turn Poetry to Prose, that is to reality,” he says, and “ I think 
I can know no joy till I see you but in your letters.” Inadequate 
as such phrases are, especially from one of the most famous 
of orators, in their context they suggest deep emotion. And 
anyone who has been in love will recognise as a symptom the 
excited pleasure Pitt felt when, having taken refuge from a 
storm under a monument, he finds it is erected to the memory of 
one of his “ heavenly Lady Hester’s ” ancestors, and sees carved 
upon it the name that is deepest in his heart. But he is only 
too right in speaking of his feelings as “‘ too tender and too 
deeply rooted ” for his pen to reach. As love letters these are 
poor things. But at least, to a sympathetic eye, like that of the 
lady who edits them, they are convincing proof that Pitt was 
deeply in love. They do not so much express passion as betray it. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Primitive Culture in Italy. By H. J. Rose, M.A. (Oxon.). 
7s. 9d. 


Linguistic palaeontology is the name given to that branch of 
ethnology which enables us to discover in a people’s language fossilised 
evidence of their remote and forgotten past. There is also, it may be 
said, a cultural palaeontology by which we may discover in the cultures 
of civilised or barbaric peoples vestiges of the primitive cultures from 
which they have long emerged ; and it is with a study in cultural palaeon- 
tology that we are here presented. Although the Latin civilisation was 
the latest of the great Mediterranean civilisations to make its historical 
appearance, there is none whose origin is more obscure, and although 
it would be going too far to say that Mr. Rose’s brilliant investigation 
makes everything clear, it does go a long way to explain through 
what manner of savagery and barbarism the antique Roman must have 
passed. Mr. Rose strips away all the Greek and Etruscan culture in 
which the historic Roman world was clothed; and then, searching 
amid what remains, he reconstructs a primitive community of farmers, 
living in undivided families with clan names reminiscent of the High- 
lands of Scotland, following patriarchal right, and worshipping neither 
the gloomy gods of the East nor the gay and human deities of Greece, but 
‘a number of beings sharply defined and limited as to function, but 
who apart from their functions have practically no existence in cult 
or in imagination . . . not so much gods as particular manifestations 
of mana.” The sky-father they brought from their Aryan cradle- 
land had by the time they reached Italy probably become as aloof as 
are the sky gods of many savage peoples to-day. Their relations with 
the powers they recognised were reciprocal, their sacrifices were 


Methuen. 
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that compelled, and even conferred power on, the beings they wor. 
shipped ; a superstitious people, perhaps, but always eminently 
practical. Warriors no doubt, but never very far from the 

and the shrewd, heavy, peasant mind. The prehistoric Italian as Mr, 
Rose reveals him, is what we should perhaps have been justified in 
expecting him to be, for whencesoever he came, he must have met the 
Danubian peasant on his way and have gained and lost by that contact, 
The Italians did not have the luck of their one time brethren, who as 
Greeks and Iranians and Indians came upon great civilisations and 
broke and absorbed them ; and as Mr. Rose discovers them, so their 
low cultural environment made them, till the Etruscans welded them 
into Romans, and the Greeks introduced them to art and literature 
and science and philosophy. What they learned for themselves was 
oper and military organisation, and thereby they conquered 

e world. 


The Anatomy of Tobacco. By Arraur MacHEN. Knopf. 7s, 6d, 


In the early ‘eighties a youth came to London from Wales and 
earned barely enough to keep himself by doing badly-paid teaching 
work. He was lonely; he refused friendships; he was unhappy. 
He wanted to write; but he went about it in an odd way; for he 
rejected the real world around him, suppressed his unusually active 
imagination, turned his mind into a queer dismal junk-stores with 
bits of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, bits of scholastic logic. 
chopping, and bits of pseudo-philosophy, and produced a dead little 
book called The Anatomy of Tobacco. It was meant to be humorous, 
It facetiously defined and classified and sub-classified, with an 
affectation of scholarship and formal logic, the apparatus and 
methods of smoking. Under the heading of pipes it went on like 
this for twenty-four pages: ‘“‘ The Medioliquoreans, or half-and-half 
philosophers . . . agree with the old Chorizontics in asserting 
that the term ‘pipe’ doth by no means of necessity imply the 
possession of a mouthpiece ; so that on that ground they allow that 
the Separatists have reason in refusing to take the mouthpiece into 
account when making division into simple and complex. But, on 
the other hand, they do not dispute the contention of the Solidics 
in the case of a pipe that hath but an inch of true stem and four 
or five inches of mouthpiece ; and allow that in such case the pipe 
should be classed as complex rather than simple.” It was all very 
tedious. But forty years later its author has a reputation, and 
book collectors are scouring the world for copies of his first book. 
The present reprint, of course, will not satisfy them; but Mr. Machen 
has written a special preface which gives it new bibliographic value, 
and this is so charming that it will be read with delight for its own 
sake. As for the rest of the book, Mr. Machen himself obviously 
cannot get through it now; for in his preface he says that one of 
his endeavours was to chew the delights even in an ounce of shag 
tobacco. Actually what he said was: ‘“‘ This tobacco I commend 
to none, and wish it were altogether abolished, since by its fumes 
much discredit is brought on tobacco in general.” He need not go 
back on that now. 


The Goose-Feather Bed. By E. Temrprze Tuurston. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Temple Thurston is so competent a craftsman and throws him- 
self into his work with such gusto, that he generally hits what he aims 
at. His plots are slight, and his characterisation may lack subtlety, 
but he plunges at once into a story and thereafter keeps things moving 
in an agreeably naturalistic way, so that one’s attention is never 
allowed to flag. Here is the story of a high-spirited girl, little more 
than a child, brought up by her grandfather in a travelling circus, 
who is seen by a theatrical agent on the occasion of her first performance 
as a bareback rider, when she meets with what might have been a 
very serious accident. The man sees possibilities in her, and presently 
she is drawn to London, where after a spell in the chorus she becomes 
a popular favourite. Before she leaves the circus she has been courted 
in a crude shy way by a circus-bred boy who has just joined the troupe, 
and this wooing is perhaps the best thing in the book. Presently 
the girl meets with failure when given a principal part too big for her, 
and becomes engaged to a young baronet who has been hovering about 
the theatre. On the eve of the marriage, however, the circus callis, 
and she throws over her lover and his friends, and returns to the 
sawdust. It sounds rather feeble in summary, but it is really most 
effectively done, especially the circus, and the hard-headed life- 
battered old proprietor, who will sacrifice anyone or anything for the 
good of his show. 


London Types: Taken from Life. Text by W. Perr Ripce. Pictures 
by G. O. Hopré. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


It would be interesting to know the genesis of this study of London 
folk. Surely the pictures came first. Mr. Hoppé, one likes to think, 
wandered about London with his camera, and every now and then 
he came upon just the kind of person he was seeking, an old London 
*bus-driver, a char-lady, a Park lecturer, a policeman, a flower-seller, 
a lounger, a street musician, and so on ; and a photograph was taken, 
as Mr. Hoppé knows how to take a photograph. When he had secured 
a score or so, he took them to Mr. Pett Ridge, and spread them before 
him, and Mr. Pett Ridge, having glanced at them, said, as everyone 
will say who sees them; ‘‘ Oh, but these are jolly good, you know.” 
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Mr. Hoppé, of course, knew that, so he said nothing and waited ; 
and in a little while, Mr. Pett Ridge, who knows the Londoner, as 
few know him—and her, said: “I should like to write a book about 
them.” So he did, and this is the book. And if that is not precisely 
how it all happened, it is precisely what would have happened if it 
had, for there is not a picture in the book that is not alive with charac- 
ter, inviting conjecture and demanding a story. Round some of these 
pictures Mr. Pett Ridge has written short sketches, episodes in humble 
lives, to others he contributes little studies such as were once known 
as “characters,” and good as some of the stories are, perhaps the 
characters are even better, such as those, for instance, on home- 
workers, the lounger, the police court frequenter, and the char-lady ; 
compact of humour and kindness, and commonsense, and an intimate 
knowledge of the London poor. 


First Steps in Collecting. By G. M. Vatuors. Werner Laurie. 21s. 

Mrs. Vallois assumes in her readers if not technical knowledge, at 
any rate some familiarity with and some genuine feeling for old 
furniture, old pottery and old glass. Indeed she tells us that her aim 
is to assist those who, desiring to furnish a small house or flat with 
antiques, have not the means to buy from the great dealers, who 
alone can supply such furniture on demand. Mrs. Vallois’ method 
is to work steadily through the house, from bedroom to dining-room, 
from dining to drawing-room, leaving to the end such garnishings as 
glass and china, old needlework, and the delightful odds and ends that 
having outlived their old uses are yet redolent of the past. It is 
beauty we are told to seek, the old that is merely ugly we are to pass 
by ; though we have an idea that the author’s sense of the past is so 
keen that all that is really old and nicely adjusted to the use it was 
once put, would seem to her to have a beauty of its own. The des- 
eriptions are clear, and the illustrations are numerous, but what gives 
the book its peculiar savour is the continual social allusion; apt 
quotation from note books or letters of the times discussed, references 
to old connoisseurs and old craftsmen, and the wisdom of house- 
wifery from the time of the Stuarts. Mrs. Vallois is opposed to period 
furnishing ; the ideal home, in her opinion, is a thing of growth from 
generation to generation she; assures us that even oak, that most 
sturdily individual of all old furniture, can be made to harmonise 
with walnut and mahogany. A good deal of the latter part of the 
book is devoted to old English earthenware; yet it is very difficult 
to-day to secure an old or beautiful piece at a moderate price. On the 
other hand, partly because it is less fragile and partly because it has 
been better cared for, English porcelain of the best periods and factories 
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is really easier to come by, provided one is satisfied with small and 
modestly decorated pieces. Earthenware, moreover, except of the 
finest quality, harmonises only with cottage furniture, which, by the 
way, Mrs. Vallois recommends when the collector’s means are small, 
Glass on the other hand is very accommodating, and will “go” 


with anything. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


OME ten years ago a technical officer of the Royaj 
Sy Flying Corps, of a rank entitled to wear acres of gold 
lace on ceremonial occasions, teased a party of his 
juniors by placing a small metal box on the table. These boy 
engineers, as excitable in the presence of a gadget, doohickie 
or other miniature device, as their sisters would be in the salons 
of Poiret or Worth, fastened upon the box, and confessed them. 
selves baffled by the space of a full half-hour. At last one of 
them, destined for a brilliant career, arose with shining eyes, 
** It is an infinitely variable gear, both ways, with clutch. Please, 
sir, may we take it to pieces and look inside?” ‘“ Certainly 
not!” forbade the Great One with emphasis. But a cocktail 
in the ante-room thawed him, and he proceeded to enlarge upon 
the brainpan of a certain Roumanian engineer, whose notions 
had impressed high quarters. He had already solved the 
insoluble by persuading a machine gun to space its bullets auto- 
matically so that they invariably passed between the laminated 
wooden blades of a propeller revolving a foot ahead of the 
muzzle at 2,000 revolutions a minute. The latest doohickie of 
this Constantinescu fellow was concealed in the mysterious 
metal box. After the war it would doubtless enable clumsy 
duffers to drive motor-cars without creating sounds suggesting 
that a ruthless giant was pushing a steel rail into the whirr of a 
circular saw ; but he did not suppose that the doohickie would 
be of any service in shortening the war. 
* * * 

And now the Constantinescu car is being marketed on a con- 
mercial scale. Do not expect me to expose in a few terse sen- 
tences the working of this miraculous gear. Better men than I 
have written 50,000 word descriptions of it, and only darkened 
counsel when the speaking ended. Drawing offices of famous 
technical journals have covered the floor with tentative dia- 
grams, and finally in despair bullied Editors into publishing 
sketches of the sort which plain men dismiss with one modest 
glance. Suffice it to say that an octogenarian can straightway 
handle the transmission of a Constantinescu car as deftly as 
Major Segrave himself. No longer are the driver’s features con- 
torted with anxiety as the driving conditions dictate a change 
up, or—worse still—a change down. There, handy to the sole 
of the boot, is the throttle pedal. Press on it, and the car 
steadily launches itself into motion. Press on it harder, and 
the car accelerates, but with none of that feverish racket by 
which the average car hints that it will burst if you do not 
instantly slip in a higher gear. No—the car accelerates, but the 
engine noise is a diminuendo, as the gear is raised by imper- 
ceptible gradations to suit the load. Does a fierce hill loom 
ahead ? No need to grasp the wheel more tightly, to fidget 
anxiously on the cushion, to extend a nervous, groping claw 
towards a side-lever. As the grade stiffens, the genial gearbox 
accommodates itself anew to the work. The hill eases into a 
landing, and the gear rises. Would you stop? Take your foot 
off the throttle pedal, and apply the brake as need may suggest. 
Would you reverse? Then—and then only—you must ad- 
minister the plainest of pushes to a small lever before she will 
move backwards. This mysterious little car provides driving 
shorn of all terror and dexterity. 

* * * 

This is not to say that all existing cars are already obsolescent. 
For one thing M. Constantinescu, in the inscrutable fashion of 
genius, has elected to fit a type of engine which is not too precise 
in its running under light loads; and the public will certainly 
require much educating up to the two-stroke power unit. For 
another, his cars are not yet turned out on the grand scale, and 
£215 is a high figure for such a specification. For another, the 
bald-headed gentlemen with bulging foreheads and slide-rules 
in their breast pockets, have not yet told us whether this wonder 
drive is as efficient as the barbarous gear-changing mechanism 
originally designed by Panhard in his cups, and so lethargically 
accepted by the entire motor industry for more than twenty 
long and raucous years. For another, the most contemptible 
motorist has his proper pride. I personally dare not buy 
Constantinescu car, for all my kindly friends would imme- 
diately ejaculate: “Ah! We always said you would never 
master sliding gears!” 
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Jocularity apart, it is quite incredible that meek motorists of 
a utilitarian bent will much longer tolerate the meticulous skill 
and accuracy required for perfect handling of a normal gearbox. 
Nor is the matter one of purely personal dignity. Scathing is the 
glance of a point policeman when his signal compels the inexpert 
driver to make a sudden descent from fourth to first gear on a 
car which never actually arrests its wheels, and a horrid metallic 
scrunch wrings grins from the hastening taximen. But more 
wounding to the soul is the knowledge that a car, which once 
proceeded like silk sliding over greased pulleys, now has a 
halting catch in its gait, or puts up an imitation of an American 
binder in its tenth season, when one is forced on to an indirect 
gear ; coupled, of course, with the conviction that our own man- 
handling is to blame for these cacophonies. Worse still is the 
long, ill-written scrawl just to hand from the loca] garage, unin- 
telligible as to its body, but plainly inferring at the foot that a 
sum of £18 17s. 3d. is due from us on account of gearbox re- 
newals. Nor are such meditations the monopoly of the clumsy 
amateur. I recently bought unseen the last year’s car of one of 
England’s greatest motorists, only to discover that even he had 
managed to destroy most of his second gear wheels in six months. 
Furthermore, the accountants of giant commercial concerns 
analyse the books of their transport branch, and inform the 
directors that transmission repairs tot up to 2 per cent. of the 
total upkeep charges. The horrid truth of the wastage of the 
L.G.O.C. motorbus gearboxes during the amateur glories of the 
brief week of the general strike have never been published ; but 
they constitute a damning indictment of the sliding gear. So 
one must opine with some confidence that the future of gear- 
boxes lies with the Roumanian inventor and his compeers ; for, 
if his design is the most advanced and the most promising, he 


is no longer alone in this field. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


A LTHOUGH the amounts involved are smaller, new 


issues are still fairly plentiful. The Perak River 
Hydro-Electric 5 per cent. debenture stock, which 
is guaranteed by the Government under the Trades Facilities 
Act, is a full trustee security, and at the price of 994 will no 
doubt be attractive to people who are limited to this form 
of investment, although it is a mystery why anyone should 
select it in preference to the two or three municipal 5 per cent. 
loans obtainable at a discount, which are also trustee securities 
and, humanly speaking, quite as safe. Both Swansea and 
Wakefield 5 per cent. loans can be bought at 99. The recently 
issued Central Argentine Railway 6 per cent. preference shares 
of £10 can be bought at £10 1s. 3d., and this, together with 
the Argentine Great Western 6 per cent. preference shares of 
£10, absolutely guaranteed by the Buenos Aires and Pacific 
Railway, which are obtainable at the same figure, constitute 
a valuable addition to the few really first class 6 per cent. 
investments obtainable. Both these shares, when fully paid, 
will be converted into 6 per cent. preference stocks, and will 
undoubtedly go to a fair premium. Business on the Stock 
Exchange is somewhat restricted, and the tone is dull. It is 
doubtful now if there will be any pronounced upward movement 
in industrials on the conclusion of the coal stoppage. It has 
been discounted too much and too frequently in advance. 
Foreign rails look a better market and have been greatly 
cheered by the permission given to the Leopoldina Railway 
to raise its rates. South Africans have been weaker, which 
is due largely to a recovery in the French franc, causing Paris 
to sell its principal favourites among sterling securities, and 
partly, I imagine, because half-a-dozen of the South African 
tes are now on the Atlantic en route for the Cape and 
are not, therefore, looking after their particular market. 
Diamond shares have been specially weak on the increased 
output from some of the new alluvial fields in South Africa, 
but holders need not be unduly alarmed. The stones from 
these fields are mostly small, and not of the purest water, so 
that they do not compete seriously with those of the leading 
mines. Should the competition prove serious, it will be, as 
with oil, a case of the big people buying them up. 


ad * * 


My correspondence shows that some readers would like to 
have a further expression of opinion as to whether I believe 
the Belgian stabilisation will be successful, and if the French 
franc is likely to remain at its present improved quotation. 
There is no doubt that the Belgian, Government has had to 


face a very difficult problem, and the fact that the foreign 
debt, including the recent Stabilisation Loan, works out a 
$108 per head of the population, while the internal debt works 
out at 122 belga (a total of over £46), tells its own story, 
Against this, however, the situation appears to have been 
cleared up and ample provision made for the future. The 
rate at which the franc has been stabilised (175 to the £) js 
not artificial, and the budget for 1926 has reached a state of 
equilibrium, while that for 1927 allows for a reduction of debt 
of frs. 1,350 millions. In addition to the international Stabilisa. 
tion Loan of $100 millions, which was distributed as follows : 
United States .. $50,000,000 
Great Britain .. £7,250,000 
Holland £1,250,000 
Switzerland Frs.32,000,000 
Sweden .. ‘ de ‘“ - Kr.9,000,000 
the issuing banks of the United States, France, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Hungary, Japan, Sweden, and, last but 
not least, the Bank of England, have granted the Banque 
Nationale de Belgique important credits, thus assuring the 
success, for some time to come at least, of the stabilisation, 
With all this support, the failure of the scheme seems most 
improbable, and should difficulties arise it may be taken as 
assured that further international action would be taken, 
Although, therefore, the Belgian people will be heavily taxed, 
the Belgian franc may, in my opinion, be regarded as definitely 
stabilised at its present value. Already some of the clever 
Continental investors are buying certain short-dated internal 
Belgian municipal loans, such as Ghent 6 per cent., which, 
although repayable at par in 1932, can be picked up at about 
80; while Antwerp 6 per cent. Bonds, repayable in the same 
year, can be bought at about 81}. 
* * * 
As to the French franc, it is still more difficult to express 
a view. I was both pleased and gratified during my recent 
German trip to encounter not one single case of Schadenfreude 
at the position of France. The Germans have learnt in the 
bitter school of experience what a big inflation, followed by 
drastic deflation, means in the shape of widespread disaster 
and unemployment, and although the French franc is not 
anything like in the same case as the mark was, people generally 
have no idea what France will have to go through in order 
to re-establish her currency on anything like a satisfactory 
basis. I can only give my opinion, for what it is worth, and 
that is that this time a year hence the franc will not be stabilised, 
and will be quoted at a worse figure than the present one of 
about 144} to the £. If this doleful prophecy proves to be 
wrong, no one will be better pleased that its maker, for European 
trade cannot recover if there remains such a gaping wound in 


its economic structure as the present position. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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